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THE LEGAL BOUNDARIES OF LIBERTY. 


“THERE is no right in this country under our laws so sacred as the 
right of personal liberty.” 

This dictum of Baron Bramwell’s contains an important truth. 
But it is not true exactly in the sense in which it would be under- 
stood by most persons; and of the jury who heard, and doubtless 
applauded it, few probably comprehended its full import. There has 
been current, in fact, of late years so much loose talk about the un- 
limited freedom of action and speech secured by our institutions, that 
even those who should know better often seem to forget the exist- 
ence of the most notorious laws. When the Sheffield outrages first 
attracted notice, you might hear respectable gentlemen asseverate 
that such offences must be made illegal. These worthy citizens 
apparently entertained the impression that maiming and murder, 
though acts deserving moral reprobation, were not crimes. 

The object of this essay is to show: firstly, that the laws are by 
no means, either in theory or in practice, so favourable to what is 
generally called individual liberty as many popular modes of thought 
and of expression would imply; secondly, that the freedom from 
legal interference which Englishmen actually enjoy, results from the 
prevailing tone of public sentiment rather than from the nature of 
our laws. 

The right of individuals to combine in order to effect common 
objects is, it will be admitted one of the most important of the privi- 
leges of freemen. That this right of combination must be restrained 
within some limits is obvious. But an impression prevails that the law 
of England is' specially favourable to this right, and that, speaking 
roughly, whatever acts may be lawfully done by one man alone, may 
be lawfully done by ten men in combination. “This impression is 
naturally produced partly by the fact that Englishmen constantly 
associate together for common objects, partly by the absence from the 
statute-book of any laws about the “right of association.” 
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2 THE LEGAL BOUNDARIES OF LIBERTY. 


The impression, however, though natural, is grounded on error, 
for the law imposes, in practice as well as in theory, limitations on > 
the right of combined action, which, if peculiar, are also stringent. 

The Courts check combinations, in the first place, by the refusal to 
recognise a large number of contracts and of rights founded on such 
contracts, on the ground that these agreements are “contrary to 
public policy.” In other words, the judges possess and exercise the 
power of refusing to enforee—that is, of virtually setting aside—any 
contract which is, in their judgment, on the whole, likely to be in- 
jurious to the public interest. The tendency of modern decisions to 
increase this power is so marked as to excite - alarm and censure 
of some most eminent and conservative lawy ers.’ Its effect in imped- 
ing combinations, either among masters” or workmen, is considerable, 
and must by this time be known even to the general public. The 
disallowance of agreements which, though not violating any rule of 
law, are deemed contrary to public policy, indirectly checks com- 
binations.’ But it is not the most powerful weapon which the Courts 
wield against associations thought by the judges hurtful to the 
public. 

The most effective arm now possessed by the Courts for the sup- 
pression of illegal or hurtful associations is the “law of conspiracy.” 
This weapon has been gradually forged by successive generations 
of judges, and, after having been suffered to rust, has been reset, 
brightened afresh, and sharpened for use. Its nature and the mode 
in which it affects the right of combination is not well understood by 
the public, and well deserves consideration. 

Conspiracy is defined by high authorities as “an agreement of two 
or of more thin two persons to do an illegal act, i.c., to effect some- 
thing in itself illegal, or to effect by unlawful means something which 
in itself may be indifferent or even lawful.”’* 

It has been described by other high authorities as “a combination 
or agreement between several persons to carry into effect a purpose 
hurtful to some individual, or to particular classes of the community, 
or to the public at large.”’® 

Both these definitions are substantially the same, and are marked 
by equal vagueness. Their vagueness and uncertainty become 
still more manifest when it is noticed that the very term in the 
definition on which most depends is ambiguous, since “ unlawful” 
means in its primary and usual sense “anything which the law for- 
bids under penalties,” and also means in a secondary sense, better 
known to lawyers than to the ordinary public, “ anything which the 
law will not aid, though it will not immediately punish it.”* Thus, 


(1) See for example the remarks of J. W. Smith, 1. S. L. C., 334. 


(2) Hilton v. Eckersley, 24 L. J. 353, Q. B. (8) Ranhy v. Close, L. R. 2, Q. B. 153. 
(4) Reg. v. Rowlands, 5. C. C. C. 466. (5) Steph. Comm. 318. 


(6) Cowan vy. Milbourn, L. R. 2 Ex. 236. The second definition of conspiracy avoids 
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smuggling is unlawful in the sense of being prohibited under penal- 
ties. A contract in restraint of trade is unlawful in the sense of being 
a thing which the law will not aid, though it will not punish it. 

So vague and uncertain in fact is the definition of conspiracy, that 
eminent judges have often been as much perplexed as other men to 
determine whether particular combinations did-or did not come within 
its scope. Thus, in one celebrated case the same association which 
appeared to one eminent and learned judge indictable as conspiracy, 
appeared to his equally eminent and learned brother a perfectly legal 
combination, and to the majority of the court a combination which 
was not illegal in the sense of being criminal, but was illegal in 
this sense, that it ought not to be recognised by the law.’ 

The fact that the crime of conspiracy has never received an accu- 
rate definition has made this branch of the law a field for judi- 
cial legislation cloaked under the form of interpretation, and has 
further made it the chosen means of the Courts for regulating the 
equally vague and indefinite right of combination. Hence the law 
of conspiracy has grown and flourished, and the process of its growth 
and development is noteworthy.” 

It has, in the first place, been clearly settled, both by decisions and 
by statutes, that masters and workmen stand as regards conspiracy in 
the same position. The one class may combine to lower, and the 
other class to raise wages, without exposing themselves to indictment. 
Masters and workmen’ alike may, as long as they proceed peaceably 
and without threats or intimidation, direct or indirect, persuade other 
persons to take the same course as themselves. An employer may 
persuade a fellow-employer to stand out for lower wages, a workman 
may persuade a fellow-workman to insist on a rise in wages. It is 
also perfectly clear that the agreement of several persons by moles- 
tation, intimidation, or coercion, to influence the conduct of others, 
is an indictable offence.’ What, however, is coercion or intimidation ? 
Upon the answer given to this question the practical character of 
the law mainly depends, and it is by their replies to this question 
that the Courts have interpreted, i.c., in reality enacted, the law of 
conspiracy. The most elaborate and, at the same time, latest expla- 


the use of the word unlawful, but lets in ambiguities of an analogous kind, under the 
term “hurtful.” 


(1) Hilton v. Eckersley, 24 L. J. 353, Q. B. 

(2, The Law of Conspiracy is, as regards combinations of masters and workmen, 
affected by 6 Geo. IV. cap. 129, explained by 22 Vict. cap. 14; but these Acts, as has 
been said by high authority, re-enact the common law of the land. It should be re- 
marked that though the combinations referred to throughout this essay are mainly 
combinations between masters or workmen, the principles of the law apply to all com- 
binations. 

(3) Reg. v. Selsby, 5 C. C. C. 495. Before 6 Goo. IV. cap. 129, workmen and masters 


did not stand in the same position. The masters might combine when the workmen 
could not. 


(4) Reg. v. Bailey, 16 Law Times, N.S., 859. 
B 2 
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nation of the law on this point is to be found in Baron Bramwell’s 
charge at the trial of the persons engaged in the tailors’ strike. His 
exposition of the law is so remarkable that it should be quoted as far 
as possible in his own words. The following is the account of the 
most important passage in his charge as it is given in the most trust- 
worthy public report :— 


‘They, the jury, were quite aware of the pains taken by the common law 
by the writ of habeas corpus . . . to secure to every man his personal 
freedom. . . . But . . . liberty was not the liberty of the body only, 
it was also a liberty of the mind and will; and the liberty of a man’s mind and 
will to say how he would bestow himself, his means, his talents, and his industry, 
was as much a subject of the law’s protection as was that of his body. Generally 
speaking, the way in which people had endeayoured to control the operation of 
the minds of men, was by putting restraints on their bodies, and therefore we 
have not so many instances in which the liberty of the mind was vindicated as 
was that of the body. Still, if any set of men agreed among themselves to 
coerce that liberty of mind and thought, by compulsion and restraint, they 
would be guilty of . . . conspiring against the liberty of mind and free- 
dom of will of those towards whom they so conducted themselves. He was 
referring to coercion or compulsion—something that was unpleasant and 
annoying to the mind operated upon; and he laid it down as clear and un- 
doubted law, that if two or more persons agreed that they would by such 
means co-operate together against that liberty, they would be guilty of an 


indictable offence.” } 

The judge’s meaning, if any doubt as to it exists, is made clearer 
by the following passage in his charge :— 

“Even if the jury should be of opinion that the picket did nothing 
more than his duty as a picket, and if that duty did not extend to 
abusive language and gesture, such as had been described, still, if 
that was calculated to have a deterring effect on the minds of ordi- 
nary persons, by exposing them to have their motions watched and 
to encounter black looks, that would not be permitted by the law of 
the land.” 

This charge should be read again and again by any one who 
wishes to know what the law of conspiracy has already grown to, 
and what expansion it may in future take, under a course of judicial 
exposition. 

It is conspiracy (to begin with) to combine in order to effect an 
unlawful object, or to effect a lawful object by unlawful means. 

Hence it is conspiracy to combine to coerce or intimidate others. 

It is coercion or intimidation to restrain or threaten to restrain 
another person’s liberty. Hence it is conspiracy to combine for 
objects, even though lawful in themselves, if it is intended (in order 
to effect them) to restrain another person’s liberty. 

Since, further, liberty means freedom of the mind and will, as well 
as freedom of the body, it is conspiracy to combine against another 
person’s liberty of mind and freedom of will. 

But liberty of the mind and freedom of will are menaced when a 


(1) Reg. v. Drewitt and others, 16 L. 8. N. 8., 855. 
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person is threatened with, or exposed to, having his conduct in- 
fluenced by anything unpleasant or annoying to his mind. 

But it is unpleasant and annoying to the mind to encounter black 
looks. 

Therefore it is a conspiracy for two or more persons to combine 
together to influence others by black looks. 

The law of conspiracy has, it will be seen, developed to extraordi- 
nary proportions, and may assume a yet larger growth, if legal 
casuists work out the results which flow from Baron Bramwell’s con- 
ception of a conspiracy against freedom of mind and will. 

It is probable that his words are not to be taken as really applica- 
ble to all the cases to which they might in strictness be made to 
apply, and it is possible that by conspiracy against the freedom 
of mind nothing more is meant than a conspiracy against the free- 
dom or comfort of the body with a view to influence the mind. Still, 
it is perfectly obvious that the law as represented by Baron Bram- 
well, and no one can represent it with more authority, attaches a 
very wide and flexible sense to the word intimidation. What acts, 
however, the law of conspiracy has punished in the past, and what it 
may probably or possibly punish.in future, will be best seen by a few 
examples. 

It is, of course, intimidation for A to inflict bodily harm upon B, 
or to threaten to inflict bodily harm upon him, and it is, of course, 
therefore, conspiracy if A and C threaten to inflict bodily harm upon 
B in order, say, to induce B to join their club. So far every one is 
agreed, and the law and common feeling exactly coincide. 

But a somewhat more complicated case may arise. A and B agree 
not to work with C because C will not join their club, or because, 
having joined it, he declines to pay up his subscriptions. Equally 
fair-minded persons will hold different opinions as to whether this 
conduct does or does not amount to intimidation. On the one hand 
it may be urged that C is certainly threatened with injury, it may 
be very great injury, by A and B. On the other it may be main- 
tained that as A and B are under no positive obligation to work 
with C, their conduct, though it may be foolish, and in many cases 
morally wrong, is not intimidation or an undue infringement upon 
C’s rights. It must also be remembered that if A and B refuse to 
work with C, C and his friends may refuse to work with A and B; 
and that if, on the one hand, C’s independency must be respected, so 
also must the right of A and B to choose what associates they like. 

Whatever may be the decision of the public, or of impartial men, 
on this point of casuistry, the decision of the law is perfectly clear. 
The law holds that C is coerced and intimidated, and that A and B 
are conspirators. Thus a real case arose almost exactly parallel with 
the supposed one. A trade society fined a member for disobedience 
to rules. On his refusal to pay the fine, the other members of the 
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6 THE LEGAL BOUNDARIES OF LIBERTY. 


club declined any longer to work with him, and thereby deprived 
him of employment and compelled him to pay the fine." The mem- 
bers of the union were in consequence of this conduct convicted on a 
charge of conspiracy. This case exactly illustrates the legal view of 
the crime. It would be difficult to show that any one of the acts 
complained of were in themselves illegal, or, at any rate, that they 
would have been unlawful if done by one man acting alone, or by 
each of the members of the society acting bond fide without an agree- 
ment. In other words, A may decline to work with C because C 
does not pay a fine due to his union. So, again, may B or D. But if 
A, B, and D agree to pursue this course of conduct, they conspire. 

In perfect conformity with the decision in the case referred to, it 
has been decided that it is a crime for workmen to give notice, 
though without any other menace, that they will not remain in 
employment with one of their fellow-workmen unless he joins their 
union.” 

Take now the following imaginary case. A, B, and C are physi~ 
cians, who are justly shocked by D, a fellow-physician’s unpro- 
fessional conduct. They decline to consult with him, and even cut 
him in public. Are they guilty of intimidation and conspiracy ? 
Certainly they would not generally be thought criminals, though 
possibly the correct legal answer to the question is, that if they 
act in the manner supposed, each man acting simply in conse- 
quence of his own sense of professional propriety, they have not 
violated the law ; that if, on the other hand, they act by agreement, 
they are conspirators. As a matter of fact, this nice question will 
never be raised, in all probability, before a Court of Law. If, however, 
the supposed physicians should be put on their trial, they might find 
some difficulty in distinguishing their case from ‘Skinner v. Kitch,” 
and their counsel would be hard pressed by Baron Bramwell’s dicta 
as to combinations against freedom of mind and will. 

Take another case, by no means so unlikely to arise, and which, if 
it does arise, is certain to give employment to the Law Courts. A 
body of men on strike wish to know what members of the work- 
ing classes do or do not take employment with certain masters. 
Warned by Baron Bramwell’s charges, the men on strike are most 
careful not to address the other workmen in language good or bad, 
but pickets are employed simply to watch certain work-places, and 
to follow, without in any other way annoying, certain workmen. Are 
the pickets and their employers conspirators? They certainly are 
so, if their object is to annoy the men they watch. But a question 
may arise whether the mere watching and following is in itself an 
unlawful act. On the whole, an impartial reader of recent judgments 
will incline to think that in the supposed case the men on strike 


(1) Regina v. Hewitt, 5 C. C. C., 162. 
{2 (2) Skinner v. Kitch, Law Reports,'2 Q. B. 393, 
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conspire ; for it is not even certain that one man can follow another 
to an extent which becomes annoying, without incurring considerable 
risk of being subject to a criminal charge.’ Yet if the course of 
action we have supposed amounts to conspiracy, it will in many cases 
be practically impossible for workmen to carry out a strike without a 
violation of the law.? 

It is not to our purpose to follow further the casuistry of the Law 
Courts. It has, it may be conceived, been sufficiently shown that 
the law places very stringent limits on the right of combined 
action. It is no doubt true that the law is most careful of individual 
liberty ; that is, the law considers each man, when acting alone and 
in his individual capacity, to have a right to pursue almost any 
course of action which is not directly in violation of the law; and, 
moreover, the law is always prepared, when the rights of individuals, 
acting singly, come into conflict with the rights of persons acting in 
combination, to sacrifice the right of combination to the right of 
individual liberty. There*is much to be said in favour of this 
course of proceeding. There is also something to be said against it. 
What is, however, of immediate importance is, that at a time 
when there is a constant tendency for conflicts to arise between what 
may be called social and individual rights, the view taken by our 
Law Courts as to the rights of individuals, and of combinations of 
individuals, should be as clearly understood by the public as by the 
judges. 

The law, it has been shown, restricts the right of combination. 
The law also places strict limits on liberty of speech and freedom of 
discussion ; though many of our readers will not believe that this 
is so, partly because the restraints of the law are often in practice 
overstepped with impunity, partly because we have all so often 
boasted in one form or another that England is— 








‘*The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will,” 

as to make it difficult to realise that laws exist and are occasionally 
put in force which are distinctly opposed to the liberty of discus- 
sion. It may however be confidently asserted, and with undoubted 
truth, that the law interferes at once with freedom of discussion and 
with religious liberty. Indeed, it would not be far from the truth 
to assert that the right to religious liberty has never in theory been 
recognised by the law of England. Theoretical intolerance has 
lived on in the Law Courts modified by a large amount of practical 
toleration existing in the world without them, and by statutes which 
remove the legal penalties attached to religious heterodoxy. 

(1) Reg. v Bailey, 16 Law Times, N.S. 859. 

(2) Reg. v. Selsby, 5 C. C. C. 495. Some expressions in this case seem almost to 


imply that the kind of watching supposed would not be illegal, but these expressions 
are hardly consistent with the language used by Baron Bramwell. 
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8 THE LEGAL BOUNDARIES OF LIBERTY. 


The Christian religion, though the fact may often be forgotten, 
is still part and parcel of the law of the land, and “ the maintenance 
of blasphemous and impious opinions, contrary to the doctrines and 
principles of the Christian religion,” is, by statute, no less than by 
common law, a “detestable crime.”' It may be thought that no 
more is meant by this than that it is criminal to speak with contumely 
and wanton scurrility of the Deity or of the religion of the State. 
This view derives some support from statements of eminent jurists, 
such, for instance, as the following passage from Blackstone :— 
“Though it is clear that no restraint should be laid upon rational 
and dispassionate discussions of the rectitude and’ propriety of the 
established mode of worship, yet contumely and contempt are what 
no establishment can tolerate.” But this view, though natural to 
a modern Englishman, is not correct. It may further be thought 
that the statute 9-10 Will. III. c. 32, and the doctrine that 
Christianity is the law of the State, are for practical purposes 
obsolete. Any one who entertains this opinion is mistaken. A 
recent law case * shows at any rate what is the law as to the right of 
religious discussion in the opinions of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
The case is so remarkable, and deserves so much attention, while it 
receives so little, that we may be allowed to give a somewhat minute 
account of it. 

Mr. Cowan, as secretary of a Secular Society at Liverpool, hired 
a room of Mr. Milbourn, the defendant, for the delivery of lectures 
in advancement of the views of the society. The subjects of the 
lectures were advertised. Among these subjects were the follow- 
ing :—‘“ The Character and Teachings of Christ, the former defec- 
tive, the latter misleading ;” and “ The Bible shown to be no more 
inspired than any other book.” It was further intended by Mr. 
Cowan to give a ball and tea-party in memory of Tom Paine. 
Neither were the lectures delivered nor the ball given. The Chief 
Constable of Liverpool called on Mr. Milbourn, and informed him 
that if the lectures were allowed, opposition would be made to the 
renewal of a license attached to the rooms. Thereupon Mr. Mil- 
bourn refused to carry out his contract to let the rooms, and Mr. 
Cowan brought an action to recover damages for the breach of the 
bargain. The judge of the Passage Court at Liverpool ruled that 
the lectures announced were blasphemous and illegal, and the con- 
tract therefore void. This ruling was on appeal upheld by the 
Barons of the Exchequer. It may be well to quote some part of 
these judgments verbatim. 

“Tt would be,” says Sir Fitzroy Kelly, “a violation of duty to 
allow the question raised to remain in any doubt. The question is 
whether one who has contracted to let rooms for a purpose stated 


(1) 9-10 Will. III. cap. 32. 
(2) Cowan v. Milbourn, Law Rep., 2 Ex. 230. 
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in general terms, and who afterwards discovers that they are to be 
used for the delivery of lectures in support of a proposition which 
states, with respect to our Saviour and His teaching, that the first 
is defective and the second misleading, is bound to permit his rooms 
to be used for that purpose in pursuance of that general contract. 
There is abundant authority for saying that Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land, and that therefore to support and 
maintain publicly the proposition I have mentioned, is a violation of 
the first principles of the law, and cannot be done without blasphemy. 
I therefore do not hesitate to say that the defendant was not only 
entitled, but was called on and bound by the law to refuse his sane- 
tion to the use of his rooms for this purpose.” Baron Martin was 
quite of the same opinion, but protested against the notion “ that 
this is any punishment of the persons advocating secularist opinions, 
it being merely the case of the owner of property exercising his 
rights over its use.” 

Baron Bramwell coincides with the judgment of his brothers, 
with this important difference, that he apparently grounds his 
judgment not so much on the breach of the common law, as upon 
the fact that the lectures were an intended violation of the statute 
9 and 10 Will. IIT. cap. 82, which prohibits the denial, “ by writing, 
printing, teaching, or advised speaking,” that “the Christian religion 
(is) true, or that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament” 
are “of Divine authority.” He also expresses satisfaction at the 
result of their lordships’ judgments, on the ground that “ the placard 
must have given great pain to many of those who read it.” 

It is not in itself specially remarkable that an Act should remain 
on the Statute Book not consistent with ordinary modern liberal 
feeling. It is, of course, also, not a subject either for blame or for 
praise that judges should carry out the provisions of any existing 
Act, whatever be its character; and as long as 9 and 10 Will. III. 
cap. 32 remains on the Statute Book, occasional victims like Mr. Cowan 
will be caught in its meshes, though such victims may be cheered or 
provoked, according as care for their principles or for their pocket 
predominates, by the reflection that the very same sentiments which 
they happen to find a difficulty in delivering are propounded by 
authors of reputation, and published daily by publishers of good 
repute. The judgments, nevertheless, of the Barons of the Exchequer 
are worthy of remark. 

These judges give a sense to the word “blasphemy ” different from 
and far more comprehensive than what it receives from the usage of 
common life, or of writers who, on questions of language, are at any 
rate authorities not of inferior weight to the Barons of the Exchequer. 

Blasphemy, according to Dr. Johnson, is “ properly and strictly ” 
“ an offering an indignity or injury unto God Himself, either by words 
or writing.” 
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In a Law Court it must be presumed words are used in their “ strict 
and proper” sense ; but if Johnson’s definition is correct, it is dif- 
ficult to make out that Mr. Cowan is guilty of blasphemy. In order 
to establish this, you must have recourse either to the doctrine that 
all attacks on the religion of the land amount to blasphemy, or to a 
very remarkable interpretation of the doctrine that “ Christianity is 
part of the law of the land.” : 

The principal importance, indeed, of “ Cowan v. Milbourn” lies in 
the application given by the Chief Baron to this legal dogma. Chris- 
tianity, he lays down, is part of the law of the land; and, therefore, 
to maintain that the character of Christ is defective is blasphemy. 
To make out this conclusion it is necessary to supply the suppressed 
premise that the Christianity which the law recognises is necessarily 
Trinitarian Christianity. If so, it follows not only that Christianity, 
but that Trinitarianism, is part and parcel of the common law of 
England, It is, perhaps, a little difficult to see how the dictum 
handed down from judge to judge, that Christianity is part of the 
law of the land, can be modified into the doctrine that Trinitarianism 
is part of the law of the land, unless the common-law judges are 
able to answer dogmatically the question, what are the essentials 
of Christianity ? This inquiry has been found one perplexing to the 
minds of as profound theologians as are the Barons of the Exchequer, 
and is one to which even the collective wisdom of the Bench may 
find it somewhat difficult to give an answer. 

The Barons of the Exchequer are, if not the highest authorities on 
points of speculative theology, certainly very high and most reliable 
authorities on questions connected with the law of England. Their 
decision completely bears out the assertion that our laws are not 
tolerant of free religious discussion, for it is apparent that this 
decision rests on principles far wider than were absolutely required 
for the determination of the case. The Chief Baron, at any rate 
(and it would be difficult to name a lawyer of higher authority), 
obviously holds that the delivery of the lectures was “ unlawful” in 
the strictest sense of that word. 

The consequences that follow deserve notice. 

In the first place the repeal of 9-10 William III. cap. 32 will 
not, it is obvious, of itself provide for freedom of discussion on the 
subject of religion, for there would still exist the impossibility of con- 
troverting any of the main doctrines of Christianity without 
violating the principles of the common law. It is, further, almost 
certain that publishers are “bound” by law not to publish many 
works which now issue every day from the press, without subjecting 
either author or publisher to legal penalties; for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that if Mr. Milbourn was “bound” not to allow the lectures 
to be delivered, he could have been at liberty to publish them. There 
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‘ exists one celebrated book; the main gist of which might be pretty 
accurately summed up in the titles of Mr. Cowan’s proposed lectures. 
We never, however, heard that either Professor Newman or his pub- 
lishers incurred legal penalties for publishing ‘‘ The Phases of Faith.” 

It further results that the public propagation of anti-Christian 
doctrines is, if not directly illegal, at any rate impracticable without 
violation of the law. Suppose, for example, a fervent Jew wished to 
propagate his religion. He must of necessity discuss the claims of 
Christianity. He certainly could not do so with any effect unless he 
were at liberty to argue that the teaching of Christ was erroneous. 
Yet this he could not publicly maintain without violating the law 
which makes Christianity parcel of the law of the land. A some- 
what similar remark applies to the position of a thoroughgoing 
Unitarian who wishes to spread his creed. It is, therefore, possible 
that we may have the edifying spectacle of a Unitarian judge 
pronouncing from the Bench lectures, of which the object is the 
promotion of Unitarianism, to be in violation of the common law of 
England, and blasphemous. 

Another consequence may be suggested as at any rate possible. 
If any one will reflect on the combined effect of the law of conspi- 
racy, and of the common law with regard to blasphemy, he will 
perceive the possibility, not to say probability, that the promoters of 
any scheme for the propagation of new forms of belief may find 
themselves unexpectedly conspirators. Thus, it is at least possible 
that the Liverpool Society of Secularists may have been guilty of 
conspiracy, since they seem to have been a combination to effect an 
unlawful end, to wit, an attack on that Christianity which is the law 
of the land, by unlawful means, to wit, the delivery of blasphemous 
lectures. If they should ever be indicted it will be some conso- 
lation to them to reflect that other more celebrated societies have 
come very nearly within the grasp of the criminal law. 

It has now, therefore, been shown that the law imposes strict limits 
on freedom of action and freedom of discussion. It will, however, 
be said, and with much force, that obsolete statutes and isolated 
decisions of the Courts are not of much consequence except to the 
unhappy victims who occasionally suffer such inconveniencies as befel 
Mr. Cowan. 

But in truth the importance of the existence of legal theories 
which are rarely introduced into practice, and of statutes which are 
rarely quoted, is not to be measured by their immediate effect. Their 
importance consists in this—that as long as the law is in theory either 
intolerant or oppressive, our security for the existence of practical 
freedom depends, not (as it should do) on the maintenance of laws 
which cannot be changed without due deliberation, but on the per- 
manence of a condition of public sentiment which fluctuates from 
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day to day, which has undergone great changes, and which may at 
any moment undergo changes still greater. 

It is, however, supposed that the current of English feeling sets so 
strong in favour of personal liberty and of freedom of opinion that 
it is certain always to check the working of laws which tend in an 
opposite direction. This supposition rests on a very slender and 
insecure basis. There is no doubt much talk current in favour of 
freedom and toleration, but in truth modern Englishmen are not 
specially zealous either for liberty of action or for the free propa- 
gation of opinion. The most that can be said with truth as to the 
sentiments of the public on any question regarding the limits of 
liberty, is, that it is too uncertain, indefinite, and capricious, to be 
called either systematically tolerant or systematically intolerant. 

It will scarcely, for example, be easy to find two men who repre- 
sent the good sense, and what may be called the average feeling of 
the day, better than Baron Bramwell and Baron Martin. Yet when 
a question regarding toleration comes before them they are at sea. 
We do not say this because they gave judgment against Mr. Cowan. 
They were most probably ene a right in holding that Mr. Cowan 
had broken the law, and so holding, were bound to give the judgment 
they delivered. Our remark has vehuitien not to the judgment they 
gave, but to the sentiments with which this judgment was accom- 
panied. 

Baron Bramwell did not regret the result of their judgments, 
because the placard “must have given great pain to many who read 
it.” He must, therefore, be taken to think that opinions ought not to 
be published offensive to the public among whom they are propagated. 
A lecturer gives “great pain” in Glasgow if he advertises lectures 
against the observance of the Sabbath. A lecturer gives “ great 
pain ” to many persons in Cork if he advertises lectures of which the 
object is to show that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is 
false. It would not be fair to assume that if means were found, 
without breaking the law, to put an end to the advertising of anti- 
sabbatarian lectures in Scotland, or anti-Papal lectures in Ireland, 
Baron Bramwell would “not regret the result.” No doubt he would 
regret it, but it is, perhaps, not unfair to assume that he entertains 
no very fixed theory as to the due limits of religious toleration. 

His brother judge is exposed apparently to the same criticism, for 
he “ protests against the idea” that it is any punishment to persons 
advocating secularist opinions, that they cannot make a valid contract 
for the room in which their lectures are to be delivered. 

If, as might after all be the case, the secularist lecturer found that 
contract after contract was broken through, to his damage, we con- 
ceive that be would feel this, if not a “punishment,” certainly a 

very unpleasant consequence of his opinions. 
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If learned judges and pre-eminently sensible men show a certain 
vagueness and uncertainty in their views of the just boundaries of 
individual liberty, the mass of the public, who are neither learned 
nor sensible, are’ certain to entertain still more vague and indefinite 
opinions. 

Let us take one example, and one example only. If you ask any 
ordinary Englishman how the United States ought to treat the 
Mormons, you may receive various answers in reply to your question, 
but almost any answer likely to be received will show that your 
friend is in the greatest confusion as to what are the right limits of 
liberty. A, who is always talking of toleration, will tell you that 
Mormonism must be put down by fire and sword, because Mormonism 
is immoral. B, who is a fanatical foe to priests, and an enthusiast 
for the rights of women, may, for all that, reply to your question by 
an eulogy of a State ruled by the basest priestcraft, and which solves 
all questions about women’s rights in the same sense in which the 
Southern Confederacy solved all questions as to the rights of labour. 
Your first friend seems to hold that nothing should be tolerated 
which is opposed to ordinary morality; your second, that there is a 
strong presumption in favour of any system which happens to be 
opposed to the moral doctrines accepted by the mass of the world. 

Englishmen, happily, are not forced to come to any practical 
decision as to the treatment of the Mormons; but a public which 
cannot decide in theory how the Mormons ought to be treated, can- 
not entertain any very definite views as regards many of the social 
questions which will require practical solution. 

Public opinion is, therefore, no sound basis on which to rest as a 
security against the practical operation of laws which in theory are 
not favourable to freedom. No doubt it is possible, and even pro- 
bable, that the laws will, as heretofore, be administered in accordance 
with what is on the whole a tolerant public opinion. The law of 
conspiracy may remain, and even receive considerable extension,— 
though here we own to the existence of a practical danger,—and yet 
men may enter into combinations freely ; and the laws against blas- 
phemy may remain, and yet books be published and speeches delivered 
week by week, which in the view of the law, though not of the 
public, are “blasphemous.” But another course of events is possible, 
if not equally possible. Public opinion may encourage, instead of 
checking, the severe administration of the law. In this case the law 
of conspiracy will almost imperceptibly impose restraints on the 
action of any association which the majority of the public happens 
not to approve, while the law of blasphemy will check the public 
discussion of all or any of the fundamental questions of religion. 


A. V. Dicey. 
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THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS. 
(A LECTURE DELIVERED AT BRADFORD, MARCH 27, 1867.) 


Parr II.! 


« An exemplary life and a reputation that stood deservedly high,’— 
such is the verdict pronounced by Tacitus himself on the first fifty- 
six years of Tiberius. That in new circumstances and advancing 
age a man who had earned such a character might to some extent 
deteriorate is possible and credible. The mildest temper may be 
soured by calumny and misfortune. The firmest courage may be 
shaken by a continual sense of insecurity. An honourable disposition 
may be grievously perverted by sophisms. But all this within limits. 
The really great criminals of history have been made of other stuff, 
and have not deceived the penetration of their contemporaries during 
half a century. Nor were the circumstances in which Tiberius now 
found himself so very unlike those which he had already proved. 
Misfortune had beaten on him from his cradle. If as emperor he 
was haunted by the spectre of assassination, as a subject he had 
known what it was to live for months in constant expectation of the 
death-warrant. He had tasted the bitterness of death itself in 
those four days that preceded his retirement to Rhodes— 


Teenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditio 
Ingressus, Manesque adiit Regemque tremendum. 


On the other hand, an arbitrary, tyrannical, or sanguinary temper 
could not but have blazed out during the many years when he had 
wielded the absolute, irresponsible, and often frightfully abused power 
of a Roman general in his province. Here is the moral problem we 
are called on to solve. It is easy, if one is dull, to say that such a 
life exhibits many virtues and many vices.” It is tempting, if one is 
brilliant, to dispose of it in a cascade of epigrams.* This is to restate 
the problem, not to solve it. Literary men are never disturbed 
by difficulties and improbabilities so long as their periods are neatly 
rounded. A moral contradiction has even a relish for them, as 





(1) Considerable additions have been made to this part since it was delivered as a 
lecture. 

(2) TeBéptog wreicrac piv dperdg mreiorac & caxiac &xwv.—Dion, lviii. 28. 

(3) “ Egregium vita famaque quoad privatus vel in imperiis sub Augusto fuit : obcultum 
ac subdolum fingendis virtutibus donec Germanicus ac Drusus superfuere : idem inter bona 
malaque mixtus incolumi matre: intestabilis sevitia sed obtectis libidinibus dum Seja- 
num dilixit timuitve: postremo in scelera simul ac dedecora prorupit, postquam remoto 
pudore et metu, suo tantum ingenio utcbatur.”—Tac. Ann. vi. 51. 
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affording material for pungent antithesis. But we, who simply want 
to find out how the facts really stand, shall instinctively distrust these 
sensational pictures. If we can see our way to a probable and con- 
sistent theory we shall be satisfied. If not, we will confess that all 
is darkness. But at any rate we will not go on repeating a tale that 
is an insult to plain common-sense. 

Tiberius had been invested with the tribunitian and proconsular 
powers during the lifetime of Augustus, and therefore during the 
last ten years he had been rather his associate in the empire than his 
heir-apparent. Independently of this advantage, there was no one who 
could for a moment be put in comparison with him. Tacitus does 
indeed labour to produce the impression, by insinuation, rather than 
direct assertion, that the popular choice, had it been free, would have 
fallen on the young Germanicus. No doubt the gallant and showy 
qualities of this young man had made him a general favourite. 
As little doubt that the serious and ascetic manners of Tiberius, his 
shrinking from all idle display, his avowed preference for old Roman 
sobriety and discipline, had made him disliked. But when rulers are 
to be chosen, a people—or rather, those who in such junctures sway 
the judgment of the people—will not forget the more solid qualifi- 
cations for government. And it happens that Tiberius did not 
assume the full powers of Augustus at once, as he might have done, 
but waited until they were urged upon him by the Senate. His 
conduct on this occasion (so hard are some people to be pleased) has 
been generally set down as hypocrisy. The opportunity is conve- 
nient for saying a few words as to his mental peculiarities. He was 
not a man of thoroughly great and noble mind, like Julius, or Crom- 
well, or Danton. He had not that self-confidence, that sense of 
superiority, that noble carelessness of spirit which cannot be troubled 
by slander and detraction. He was tormented by a perpetual sus- 
picion that he was disliked and underrated by his fellow-citizens. 
And yet, on the other hand, he knew that he was an able man. He 
was conscious that he meant well; and he was in a state of chronic 
indignation against his contemporaries because their affections were 
evidently bestowed on less worthy objects. But he was not only a 
sensitive man: he was a proud man. His conscience told him that it 
was not a noble thing, or a right thing, this fretfulness at popular in- 
justice, this eavesdropping, as it were, to catch the whisper of vulgar 
criticism. So he laboured to persuade himself that he did not care 
for it. He started back whenever he found himself doing or saying 
a popular thing. He found-+comfort in being able to assure himself 
that whatever might be his inner weakness, he had never allowed ‘his 
action to suffer from it. It is recorded of him that a maxim frequently 
in his mouth was, Oderint dum probent—lct them dislike me, provided 
in their hearts they respect me. And even Tacitus drops the remark 
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that he was ambitious for the approval of posterity rather than of his 
contemporaries. The words of Velleius, tuo, will be remembered, that 
“he cared more for the approval of his own conscience than for what 
the world might say of him.” These writers, however, only half 
understood Tiberius. If he had really been as indifferent to the 
opinion of others as they say he was, he would have been a greater 
and happier man. He is not the only man whom a morbid sensi- 
tiveness has driven to assume a cynical exterior.’ 

Now when Tiberius showed a certain hesitation in accepting the 
part which the Senate pressed upon him, Tacitus is quite right in 
saying that he desired to discover what the principal citizens really 
thought of it. But the suggestion that he was laying a trap for 
them is as malevolent as it is unnecessary. Twenty years before, 
when he saw his own just claims slighted, and the young Agrippas 
put over his head, he did not stoop to any rivalry with them. He 
proudly flung up office and retired to Rhodes. And after a long 
and careful study of his character, I have little doubt that if the 
Senate had shown any indisposition to trust him with supreme 
power he would have once more retired from public life. I will go 
further, and take upon me to say that any one who believes 
that in the year 14 .p. a coup-d’ état was possible, and that Tiberius, 
or any one else, could have stepped into the shoes of Augustus 
in defiance of public opinion, shows a profound ignorance of the 
political situation at that time. It is clear that no one dreamt 
of returning to the so-called republican constitution. The great 
nobles felt towards Augustus and Tiberius as an oligarchy always 
will feel towards one of its members who has overtopped the rest. 
The grievance was a personal one. Each nobleman chafed at the 
precedence of the chief of the state because he coveted it for 
himself. The reigning family came of no royal stock. Their 
dignity was still green. Augustus and Tiberius were both born 
simple nobles. The English peerage submits without soreness 
to the solitary dignity of our present royal family. But if a revo- 
lution were to place Lord Russell on the throne, we can under- 


(1) The features of Tiberius are well known to us. The development of the upper 
part of the head is truly magnificent. The eyes are, as Suetonius says, “ preegrandes,” 
but not prominent. The nose is slightly aquiline, and there is considerable dissimilarity 
between the two profiles. But what strikes the observer most is the lower part of the 
face, which betrays that deficiency in confidence and resolution which Tiberius was ever 
trying to correct. The mouth is small, and almost as beautiful as that of Augustus; the 
dimpled chin literally insignificant. The face of the fine sitting statue in the Vatican 
has a very marked and, to my mind, pleasing expression. In the bust in the British 
Museum we see the same contrast between the upper and lower development, the same 
peculiar expression, sweet, here, almost to feebleness. But it is in the wonderful colossal 
head at Naples that we see the Tiberius of Capreew. I cannot think that it represents 
him in youth. The upper part of course retains its noble proportions. But the 
mouth and chin, originally insignificant, have lost flesh and fallen away. There 
ees a face wasted with misery, on which are written wrongs, disappointments, and 
chagrins. 
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stand how a Stanley or a Cavendish would feel towards him. That 
was how a Piso or Aimilius felt towards Tiberius. What Tiberius 
had to dread was not any collective action on the part of either 
people or nobles. The people deliberately preferred imperial 
government. The nobles knew that it was inevitable. The real 
danger was of conspiracy among individual nobles, with a view not 
to overturning the throne, but changing its occupant. Julius had 
fallen under the daggers of such conspirators. The existence of 
murderous plots by nobles of the highest rank against Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius is beyond dispute. Tiberius, how- 
ever, had no reason to apprehend that a single voice would be 
publicly raised at Rome against his accession, for there was not a 
single nobleman who could have found a party to support him. It 
was indeed possible that the army of the Rhine, which had mutinied 
for increase of pay and other concessions, might proclaim their 
general, Germanicus, emperor if he promised to grant their demands. 
And it is very likely that the lower orders at Rome would have 
preferred the young prince to the old one. But there is not the 
smallest evidence that the nobility wished for Germanicus, and it is 
intrinsically improbable. If there was one thing of which they had 
a horror, it was military dictation, and they appear to have looked 
anxiously to Tiberius to quell the mutiny. As for Germanicus 
himself, he was well satisfied with his position as adopted son of 
Tiberius, and could not fail to see how necessary it was that the 
family should stick together. The mutiny, therefore, was quelled, 
and Tiberius was firmly established on the throne." 

Although Tiberius disclaimed all responsibility for the execution 
of Agrippa Postumus—‘ the first crime of the new reign,’’ as 
Tacitus calls it—it was done for his advantage, and whatever blame 
may attach to it he must bear. The story that Augustus ordered 
the officer who had charge of the young man to put him to death as 
soon as he should hear that the throne was vacant, is quite con- 
sistent with probability. We know that he regarded the existence 
of his grandson as a public and private calamity. The mysterious 
visit to Planasia of a bed-ridden old man without the knowledge of 
the wife who nursed him we may safely pronounce a ridiculous 
fiction. The remark of Tacitus that Augustus had never had the 
heart to put to death any of his family proves nothing at all. More- 
over, that celebrated emperor, though of enlightened mind and sweet 


(1) GengaLocicaL Tanie. 
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manners, had not such a thing as a heart about him. But from the 
peculiar language of Tiberius, it seems most probable that the order 
was sent by Livia while her husband still breathed, and before the 
arrival of her son. A more important question is, how far it was 
justifiable. We must remember that an attempt to rescue Agrippa 
and place him at the head of an insurrection was actually in pro- 
gress, and only failed by a few hours. As it was, an impostor who 
personated him caused some commotions. It is often prudent to 
deal mercifully with ordinary rebels. But no Government, whether 
republican, oligarchical, or monarchical, can or ought to pardon any 
one who advances claims purely dynastic. No one worth noticing 
would now-a-days contend that such claims have any validity against 
a de facto Government; and if they have no validity, then to advance 
them is a heinous crime, for which death is the only appropriate 
penalty. Even where there has been much to excite our sympathy, 
as in the cases of Lady Jane Grey and the Emperor Maximilian, the 
public welfare clearly demanded that the pretender should be put 
out of the way. The young Agrippa had no title to rule except 
that he was the nearest male relative of the late chief of the state, 
in a country where hereditary succession had not been established, 
and in fact never was established. The historians are unanimous as 
to his character." In any modern European state, so much have we 
improved on ancient models, this vicious brute would have been 
recognised as heir-apparent. But Augustus established another 
precedent for Roman Imperialism. When Agrippa protested fiercely 
against the adoption of Tiberius, his grandfather disinherited and 
banished him, and afterwards, as he continued refractory, caused him 
to be condemned by a decree of the Senate to military custody for 
life. Those who call his execution a crime had better say at once 
that Tiberius should have yielded the throne to him. It is worthy 
of remark that his sister Agrippina does not appear to have resented 
or regretted the removal of one who was no less formidable a rival 
to Germanicus than to Tiberius. 

The relations of Tiberius with Germanicus have been made by 
Tacitus the chief point of interest during the first five years of 
the reign. I believe the impression produced on most readers is 
that Germanicus was such a godlike young person, and his wife 
Agrippina such a model of a woman, that a melancholy old widower 
like Tiberius, who had no other claim to govern than a life spent in 


(1) “Trucem et ignominia adeensum—rudem bonarum artium et robore corporis 
stolide ferocem.””—Tacitus. 


“Ingenium sordidum ac ferox—nihilo tractabiliorem immo indies amentiorem.”— 
Suetonius. 

“Mira pravitate animi atque ingeni in pracipitia conversus—crescentibus indies 
Vitiis.”’—Velleius. 

Aovdorperne.—Dion. 
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the service of the state, ought to have shuffled himself away some- 
where, and made room for the brilliant young couple. A more 
perverse view could not be taken. Germanicus was, no doubt, a 
gallant and amiable man, and it is much to his credit that he seems 
to have harboured no treasonable or undutiful thought towards his 
adopted father. But as a general and administrator he was a mistake. 
It is easy to see, even from the highly-coloured narrative of Tacitus, 
that his campaigns in Germany were disastrous failures. After the 
defeat of Varus, the wisest course would have been to wait a few 
years, and not resume the attempt to conquer the barbarians until 
they should have been partially civilised by contact with the empire. 
To harass them with fruitless and destructive raids was only to plunge 
them deeper into barbarism and prevent commercial intercourse ; and 
to come off second best in such work, as Germanicus generally did, 
was to destroy all respect for the Roman arms. Tiberius therefore 
acted wisely in recalling him and sending him to the East, where he 
could do less mischief. There he died, and his death is attributed to 
Tiberius. As the crime was supposed to have been effected by en- 
chantment and sorcery, perhaps I need say no more about it. 

The whole conduct of Tiberius-towards Germanicus, as related by 
Tacitus himself, is absolutely faultless; the comments and insinua- 
tions are unsupported by any facts, and are often demonstrably 
inconsistent with facts. They should, at least, warn the reader 
betimes of the animus of the author. One point is somewhat obscure. 
Why did Tiberius send Piso to Syria? The Pisos were supposed to 
look with peculiar jealousy on the elevation of the Julian and Claudian 
houses. This Piso was a violent, haughty man scarcely concealing 
his disaffection, who, though he could not deny the noble birth of 
Tiberius, despised the Vipsanian and Pomponian puddle that ran 
in the veins of his son. He was therefore just the sort of man that 
Tiberius always avoided sending into the provinces. The suggestion 
that Piso was selected to be a thorn in the side of Germanicus is too 
absurd. It would be an instance of cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face, if ever there was one. I would offer an hypothesis, which, 
whether true or not, at least explains the facts. Plancina, the wife 
of Piso, was, as we know, a special favourite of the empress-mother, 
whose wishes Tiberius never thwarted even when he fretted at them. 
What more likely than that she insisted on a province for Piso? 
Tiberius, fearing that Piso, once at the head of legions, would give 
trouble, sent Germanicus into the East, with extraordinary powers, 
to keep him in check. Tacitus himself drops the remark that Tiberius 
thought himself safer when the legions were in the hands of Germa- 
nicus and Drusus. On the death of Germanicus, Piso did actually raise 
a mutiny in Syria. The attitude of Tiberius to Piso on his trial 
was eminently dignified and just. He might have gained applause 
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by crushing him on the ridiculous charge of poisoning: he scorned 
to do so. But the crime of mutiny was clearly proved, and he would 
not overlook it. 

Let me endeavour now to give an idea of the main features of the 
seion of Tiberius. Julius Cesar had overthrown the aristocracy 
as the champion, first, of the Roman commonalty, and secondly, of 
the subject provinces. His successors never forgot that these were 
the principles on which the throne rested. Vast as the empire was, 
equal citizenship, with some trifling exceptions, was still confined to 
the inhabitants of Italy, and did not embrace much more than four 
million adult males. The rest of the Roman world was governed 
by those four millions, and stood to them in just the same relation as 
the nations of India do to you. Under the senatorial government 
they had been plundered and harassed with terrible uniformity. 
The establishment of the empire under Augustus had brought them 
some relief. To these poor provincials it was like stepping out of 
hell. But many abuses still remained. The Roman governors were 
generally of the noble class, and oppression and extortion were still 
common, though not on such a frightful scale as formerly. Those 
who attentively consider the reign of Tiberius will see that a great 
point, if not the central point, of his policy was the promotion of the 
interests of the provincials. The ordinary reader does not notice 
these things till they are pointed out to him. For instance, when he 
reads that upon the destruction of twelve great cities in Asia by 
earthquake, Tiberius not only remitted the taxes for five years, but 
contributed large sums from his private fortune to help the inhabit- 
ants, he thinks it a proper, but very natural measure. It does 
not occur to him that it was a novelty for a Roman to spend his 
money on the provinces; that Cato or Cicero would have stood aghast 
at it, and that it was doubtless loudly condemned by the citizens of 
Rome, rich and poor alike, who could not understand that provincials 
existed for anything else than to pour their wealth into the metropolis. 

Again, in the days of the republic, governors of provinces used to 
be changed at least every three years. The nobles all wanted their 
turn of plunder. Tiberius made it a practice to retain a governor 
several years in his post. No doubt this innovation was bitterly 
resented in aristocratic circles ; and Tacitus does, in fact, set it down 
as one of the delinquencies of Tiberius, and gives malevolent explana- 
tions of it. But the provincial historian, Josephus, looks at it very 
differently, and tells us that Tiberius pursued this policy avowedly 
with the object of saving the provinces from the keen appetites of 
new governors. 

We find the cities of Asia voting a temple to Tiberius, because he 
had more than once brought to trial at Rome governors who had 
been guilty of oppression in the East. We find him refusing to 
drive a harder bargain with the farmers of taxes, who were thought 
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to be making too good a thing of it, because, he said, they would put 
the screw on the tax-payers. There were certain provinces still 
administered by the Senate, and we find them implorint that they 
might be administered by the Emperor. Thus we can have no 
doubt that the reign of Tiberius, whatever it was in the metropolis 
(and to that I will come presently), was in all other parts of the 
empire beneficent to an extent hitherto unknown. We get these 
few glimpses from Tacitus. It makes one indignant that when that 
writer might have left us the inestimable historical treasure of a 
complete picture of Imperial administration throughout the Roman 
world, he should have preferred to fill his pages with the grievances 
of the nobles, who sat grumbling and plotting at Rome. But what 
is the testimony of provincial writers? You have heard the anec- 
dote I quoted from Josephus. More remarkable still is the testi- 
mony of Philo, another Jew, writing, not during the life of Tiberius, 
when he might be suspected of flattery, but shortly after his 
death. He winds up a long description of the general prosperity 
and happiness under the late reign by declaring that “ the Saturnian 
age of the poets might no longer be regarded as a fiction, so nearly 
was it revived in the life of that blessed era.”! Tacitus envies 
the old historians who chronicled “discordias consulum adversum 
tribunos, agrarias frumentariasque leges, plebis et optimatium cer- 
tamina.”’ Whether one in a hundred of his fellow-subjects would 
have cared to return to those fine old times is a question which does 
not seem to have occurred to him. History has always been written 
(except perhaps in the middle ages, when there was a church) by the 
rich or their friends. Rulers who have displeased that class have 
suffered accordingly. But how would contemporary history look if 
recorded by an Irish peasant or a Spitalfields weaver? Would he 
see it en beau ? 

While careful not to burden his subjects, Tiberius was eminently 
economical in his financial management. For instance, he cut down 
the expenditure on gladiatorial exhibitions, and abstained from 
encouraging them by his presence. This is set down in the cata- 
logue of his offences by Tacitus, and probably there was not one 
of his measures which made him so unpopular in Rome. He made 
it arule not to give donatives to the armies, a pernicious practice 
pursued by his predecessor and successors. Yet by punctual pay- 
ment of their wages he kept them in discipline and obedience. In 
his own life he continued to set an example of simplicity. While 
the great nobles were squandering their vast revenues in vulgar 
ostentation and debauchery, the Emperor lived in the plainest way, 
with a small household. He economised his private fortune, but, as 
Tacitus admits, he did not covet that of any one else, and even if a 
legacy was left him he did not accept it unless he had been on 


(1) Quoted at length by Mr. Merivale, v. 382. 
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intimate terms with the testator. But though he abhorred wasting 
money on frivolity, he could be splendidly generous in the right 
place. His munificence to provincial cities has already been men- 
tioned. Twice in his reign, when large districts of Rome had been 
destroyed by fire, he contributed enormous sums from his private 
fortune to repair the damage.’ But such munificence brought him 
no credit in the eyes of the nobility, who were discontented because 
they could not live upon the public revenue, as in the good old times 
of the republic. We hear of the grandson of the orator Hortensius, 
one of the richest nobles of the republic, coming to the Senate and 
complaining of his poverty, which had been caused by his own 
dissolute life. The Senate wish him to be relieved, but Tiberius 
reads him a stern lecture. Tacitus narrates this as an instance of 
his unfeeling character, and evidently thinks that the money wrung 
by taxation from the provinces could not be better spent than in 
pensions to needy noblemen. 

We have seen that as a general Tiberius had been indefatigable in 
attention to his duties. He carried this laborious industry from the 
camp to the palace. No slave in Rome worked harder than the 
Emperor. For several years he did not quit Rome, even during 
the sultry months of autumn, when every one who could afford it 
rushed to the hills or sea-side, but remained at his post toiling at 
state business, and endeavouring to look after everything himself. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that he carried this too far, for a really 
great ruler shows his ability in nothing so much as in knowing how 
to make other people work for him. Tiberius could not employ the 
great nobles as his ministers. They were disaffected, and, besides, 
would have disclaimed any functions except the government of 
provinces. His son Drusus (II.) had commanded armies with credit, 
but seems to have preferred pleasure to business.” There was nothing: 
for it, therefore, but to look for a minister in a lower rank of society. 
Such a minister was Sejanus, whose name, perhaps, is even more 
odious than that of his master. The charges made against him are, 
however, very vague, or when they are precise, they, for the most 


(1) “Erogande per honesta pecunie cupiens; {quam virtutem diu retinuit quum 
ceteras exueret.’”’—Tac. Ann. i. 75. Tacitus never mentions anything to the credit of 
Tiberius without carefully poisoning it. The “din” itsclf is a suggestio falsi ; the 
most splendid instance of the munificence of ‘Tiberius belongs to the last few months of 
his life. 

(2) Never was son more unlike his father. Drusus was not méchant, but he was 
passionate and domineering, and had an ominous delight in blood (of gladiators, for 
instance), which cannot be laid to the charge of his father. ‘Tiberius saw these traits in 
his character, and was disturbed by them. “ You shall not,” he said to him once in the 
presence of several persons, “you shall not break the laws or commit outrages while I 
am alive; and if I find you attempting it, you shall not have the chance of doing so 
when I am dead and gone,”—a significant threat from such a man, which might have 
more than one meaning.—Dion, lvii. 13. 
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part, break down. They amount, in fact, to this, that being a 
middle-class man, he had the audacity to be prime minister, and that 
he was an enemy of the immaculate Agrippina. Agrippina was an 
ambitious woman, with a violent temper, and she made herself the 
centre of disaffection at Rome. She always treated Tiberius as the 
murderer of her husband, and often abused him to his face in the 
grossest manner. He bore her insolence very patiently, und so 
far from habouring ill-will against her children, he treated them 
as his heirs after the death of his own son Drusus. It is re- 
markable that one of the most intimate friends of this paragon of 
propriety, Claudia Pulchra, was a woman of dissolute character, and 
that her children, whom she professed to educate so carefully, turned 
out abominably. The eldest son, Nero, was dissolute and seditious. 
The second, Drusus (III.), is admitted by Tacitus to have been 
thoroughly bad.? The third was the notorious Caligula. All the 
daughters were stained with vice; one of them, the younger 
Agrippina, being the most infamous woman of her time. But the 
reason why that family shines so in the pages of Tacitus, while 
Tiberius .and Sejanus are painted so black, is very simple. That 
younger Agrippina was a very clever woman, and she wrote memoirs 
which we know were in the hands of Tacitus, for he quotes them. 
These memoirs, no doubt, were the source of the foul stream of 
calumny which has deluged this reign.* 

In the twelfth year of his reign Tiberius left Rome, never to 
return. I believe that he had two reasons for doing so. He brooded 
indignantly over his own unpopularity. And just at this time he 
became aware that in the vile gossip of Rome he was accused of 
horrible licentiousness—he who during a long life had been endea- 
vouring to set an example of stern morality. The fact that these 
scandalous stories were circulating came out by chance during a trial 
at which he was present. He was violently excited. He sprang up 
and claimed to answer such charges on the spot, or to have them in- 
vestigated by a judicial tribunal; and it was with difficulty that his 
friends could calm him.‘ I imagine that this incident filled up the 
measure of his disgust at his. fellow-citizens, and decided him to leave 
their company for ever. His other reason was certainly the dread 

(1) The fact is that Agrippina was an intolerable woman. During her life she bullied 
all her contemporaries, and she has bullied posterity ever since in the pages of Tacitus. 
No one can look at her statue in the Museum of the Capitol without being satisfied that 
Germanicus was henpecked. The one virtue she is recorded to have possessed i is her 
‘ pudicitia impenetrabilis,”” surely not such a rare merit in a widow with nine children. 

(2) ‘ Atrox Drusi ingenium.’’—Ann. iv. 60. 

(3) * Id ego, a scriptoribus annalium non traditum repperi in commentariis Agrippinw 
filie, que Neronis principis mater vitam suam et casus suorum posteris memoravit.” 
—Ann. iv. 53. 


(4) Tac. Ann. iv. 42. The behaviour of Tiberius on this occasion is eminently 
characteristic. His apparent cynical indifference to public opinion was entirely assumed. 
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of conspiracies and assassination, for he chose the island of Caprex 
as his residence, because it had only two landing-places, which made 
police supervision more easy. The military force at his disposal in 
Italy was very small, and we know that he desired to be in a place 
from which he could escape by sea and reach the army of the 
Rhine. It certainly is painful to see one who had been confronting 
danger all his life reduced to this state of anxiety when approaching 
the age of threescore and ten. But to be surrounded with secret 
plots, never to know when, how, or from whom you may expect the 
treacherous blow, will at last unnerve the firmest courage. Because 
Tiberius escaped such plots, it is assumed that he was in no danger ; 
whereas it was probably his precautions which saved him. 

Soon after his departure from Rome, he caused Agrippina and her 
eldest son, Nero, to be arrested. The latter was eventually put to 
death. Agrippina died in prison two or three years afterwards. 
That they were bitterly hostile to Tiberius is admitted. How far 
they had proceeded in the path of treasdn it is impossible for us now 
to say, since we have not got Tiberius’s version of the facts. The 
persistent assumption of Tacitus that he had a spite against that 
family is sufficiently disproved by the fact that he had marked out 
Nero as his successor, and that he did actually make the third son, 
Caius, his heir, in preference to his own grandson. He wished to 
put the young men through a course of training such as he had 
undergone himself, that they might be fit in time to rule the world. 
But the odds are heavy against Porphyrogeniti. They were already 
quarrelling for the throne which they had done nothing to earn. 
Nero was the idol of his mother. Drusus (III.) was backed by 
Sejanus. Agrippina, who was burning to be empress-mother,’ was 
afraid that Sejanus would induce Tiberius to pass over Nero, and she 
was therefore caballing and intriguing and courting the populace, 
not, perhaps, with any definite design of rebelling against the Emperor 
—if he would only make haste and die—but certainly to overthrow 
the minister. Her offence, putting it at its lightest, was just that of 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Essex, whose aim was to destroy his personal 
enemies, and force the queen to recognise James as her successor. 
Tacitus says that Nero was naturally unassuming, but that he was 
surrounded by men hungry for power, who persuaded him that both 
Conscious of being only too sensitive to criticism, he tried to steel himself against it. 
All through life he mistrusted his natural impulses in this as in other particulars, and 
drilled himself on a pattern which he considered more noble and manly. The inci- 
dent at the trial of Votienus took him by surprise, and his elaborate calmness forsook 
him. But no doubt this momentary weakness (as he would think it) caused him more 
anguish than the calumnies of Votienus. On a subsequent occasion we find him 


insisting with ostentatious indifference that similar filthy libels should be recited at 


length, “patientiam libertatis alienw ostentans et contemptor suz infamim,” says 
Tacitus. 


(1) “ Aqui impatiens, dominandi avida.”—Tar. Ann. vi. 25. 
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the army and the populace were only waiting for him to disclose 
himself ; and he admits that under this bad influence the young man 
used disloyal language. Plans of action were actually discussed, for 
some of the party urged Nero and Agrippina to go to the army of 
the Rhine, or to harangue the crowd in the Forum. Tacitus may say 
that these advisers were agents of Sejanus ; but that is because he has 
nothing else to say. Tiberius had tolerated the outrageous calumnies 
and insults of Agrippina for ten years with imperturbable patience, 
knowing that female politicians had never been formidable at Rome. 
But as soon as there was a young man to deal with, the danger 
became real." 

The arrest of Nero and Agrippina was generally attributed to 
Sejanus, and probably with truth, for Sejanus was now aiming at the 
throne.” He had married a niece of Tiberius, and thought his 
chance no worse than that of Tiberius himself had been under 
Augustus. But he was too impatient to wait for his master’s death, 
and entered into a formidable conspiracy. The old man, however, 
was determined not to be robbed of life or sceptre by any one, for 
which I do not blame him; and he struck down Sejanus, as he 
had struck down Agrippina. 

It may perhaps be thought that I have been a long time coming to 
the main charge which has been brought against Tiberius—that of 
cruelty. I assure you I have no intention of shirking it. But as 
his accusers themselves can only level it at the last few years of his 
life, I do not know why it should occupy more than the last few 
minutes of this lecture. Tacitus, by constantly harping upon it, has 
managed to make it the most prominent feature of his character. In 
dealing with it I must ask you to remember that we have no con- 
temporary historian to guide us, for Velleius appears to have died in 
the middle of the reign, and has left only some brief remarks on it, 
which, so far as they go, are very laudatory, while Josephus and 
Philo, living in the East, trouble themselves little with what was 


(1) The feelings of Tiberius were exactly those of Queen Elizabeth, whose severity 
to Catherine Grey (certainly not an Agrippina), and machinations against James (even 
when she meant him to be her successor), were prompted by her knowledge that to 
recognise an heir would be to sign her own death-warrant. ‘The like had never 
been demanded of any prince, to declare an heir-presumptive in his life-time ; she was 
not so foolish as to hang a winding-sheet before her eyes.’’—(Froude, vii. 373.) “‘ There 
were some among them (a deputation of peers) who had placed their swords at her dis- 
posal when her sister was on the throne, and had invited her to seize the crown; she 
knew but too well that if she allowed a successor to be named, there would be found 
men who would approach him or her with the same encouragement to disturb the peace 
of the realm.”’—viii. 315. 

(2) It was in itself an honourable ambition, though in the eyes of the aristocracy 
unpardonable. The intrigue with Livilla during her husband's life, and the murder of 
Drusus (II.), were probably inventions of his divorced wife, Apicata. (Compare Dion, 
lviii. 11.) In his hostility to Agrippina and Nero he was acting in self-defence and in 
the interest of his master, but his dealings with Drusus (III.) seem inexcusable. 
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going on at Rome, except so far as it affects the Jews. We depend 
on Tacitus and Suetonius, who both lived many years afterwards, 
and drew their materials from the memoirs of Agrippina. If, there- 
fore, I can show you from the pages of Tacitus himself that the 
charge of cruelty, on close examination, shrinks to very small dimen- 
sions, I think I have a right to protest against the injustice which 
will not allow such a life as I have described to weigh in the balance 
of credibility somewhat heavier than the improbable assertions of 
studied malevolence. 

For this purpose I will divide the reign into two parts. The first 
consists of the twelve years before Tiberius left Rome, during which 
he was, according to Tacitus, more directly responsible for what was 
done than afterwards. Tacitus leaves on his reader the impression 
that both periods were reigns of terror, no man knowing when his 
turn would come to be devoured.’ Everything resembling a state 
trial is paraded and made the most of.” Now, how many such cases _ 
do you suppose there were in those twelve years, on the showing of 
Tacitus himself ? There were thirty-seven in all. And what sort 
of cases were they ? An analysis of them will surprise you. Twelve 
were for offences against the Emperor or his family (of which six 
were stopped by Tiberius, or resulted in acquittal or pardon), six 
were for extortion or oppression in the provinces, seven for adultery 
or poisoning, four for false accusation, three for complicity with 
foreign enemies, two for libel, one for murder, one for corrupt ad- 
ministration of justice, one for mutiny. And now, what was the fate 
of these defendants ? Prepare to be astonished still more. Fourteen 
were banished, six committed suicide before sentence, two were ex- 
pelled the Senate, of five the prosecution was stopped by Tiberius in 
his capacity as tribune, three were acquitted, one was pardoned; of 
five the punishment is not mentioned, but it was probably banish- 
ment ; and one, just one, was executed.*® This man was tried and 
condemned by the Senate in the absence of Tiberius from Rome, and 
executed immediately. When Tiberius returned he blamed the haste 
of the Senate, praised one senator who had opposed it, and caused a 
decree to be made that in future ten days should intervene between 


(1) “ Non enim Tiberius non adcusatores fatiscebant (seventh year of the reign). His 
tam assidius tamque moestis modica letitia interjicitur (tenth year). Nos seva jussa 
continuas adcusationes fallaces amicitias perniciem innocentium et easdem exitu 
causas conjungimus, obvia rerum similitudine et satictate (eleventh year).” 

(2) That the list of trials given by Tacitus is complete (if not something more), is not 
only fairly to be presumed from the spirit he shows, but is distinctly stated by himself. 
“ Neque sum ignarus a plerisque scriptoribus omissa multorum pericula et poenas, dum 
copia fatiscunt, aut, que ipsis nimia et moosta fuerant ne pari tedio lecturos adfi- 
cerent, verentur. Nobis pleraque digna cognitu obvenere, quamquam ab aliis 
incelebrata.”—Ann, vi. 7. 

(3) Besides these, there were executed, without trial, the two state prisoners left by 
Augustus—Agrippa Postumus and Sempronius the paramour of Julia. A pseudo- 
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sentence and execution. I think it must be admitted that the first 
twelve years, at all events, of this monster, were not only not cruel, 
but merciful to a degree which is unparalleled in any reign, 
ancient or modern. It is also worth noticing that the state 
offenders of Tiberius were not sent to penal servitude, but 
lived comfortably in their banishment, as we find from a provision 
that they should not take more than twenty slaves with them. 
The fact is that the state trials of Tiberius afford the clearest 
indication of the basis on which his power rested. He crushed a 
lawless nobility, and dragged to justice governors who had been 
guilty of oppression and outrages in the provinces, and who found 
sympathy among their own class as similar criminals do now. But 
he was not “cerdonibus timendus.” He had nothing to fear from 
the great mass of his fellow-citizens. Can the governments of 
modern Europe say as much ? 

In the remaining eleven years of the reign we cannot analyse the 
prosecutions with the same exactness, because part of the narrative 
of Tacitus is lost. If there was greater severity it was not uncalled 
for. Those who are incredulous as to the treason of Agrippina and 
Nero will at least not dispute that the conspiracy of Sejanus was of a 
most formidable character. Moreover, Tiberius was absent from 
Rome, and we know that while he had remained in the metropolis his 
influence had been repeatedly, and we may almost say steadily, exer- 
cised to prevent the law being made an instrument of persecution. 
By whom? it may be asked. It is too commonly forgotten that in- 
formers and state trials were no new growth of the empire. The 
system sprang up under the republic. Every young man, on enter- 
ing public life, looked about for some one to impeach as a means of 
bringing himself into public notice. The informer did not employ 
an advocate as with us. He wanted an opportunity for airing his 
eloquence—the accomplishment to which all his education had been 


Agrippa and one Curtisius who was heading a slave insurrection, were taken in arms 
and put to death by martial law. A decree of the Senate banished all astrologers from 
Italy, and two of them were put to death. Many of the persons whose cases are enumerated 
above were charged with several crimes, “ majestas ’’ being one ; and it is generally, but 
very unwarrantably, assumed that all these cases are to be regarded as political trials. 
But it had always been the custom at Rome for the accuser to dilate, not merely on the 
offence which was the immediate cause of the prosecution, but on every other charge, 
strong or weak, which there was the smallest pretext for urging. ‘“ Majestas,” which 
we shortly translate “ treason,” had originally meant any act which damaged the state. 
A law of Saturninus had extended it to outrages on a tribune. Cicero interpreted it to 
include removing a public statue. So vague a charge was, therefore, naturally added as 
acount to every indictment of a public character; but it does not follow that either 
accuser or judges laid serious stress on it. When Tacitus writes, “ Ancharius Priscus 
Cesium Cordum proconsulem Crete postulaverat repetundis, addito majestatis crimine 
quod tum omnium accusationum complementum erat,” it is absurd to treat Cordusjas a 
political offender. In “ republican’’ times, indeed, he might have plundered Crete with 
impunity, and in that sense his friends might fairly regard him as a victimgof Imperialism. 


> . 

—— 
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directed. Probably there was not a single man of any note who had 
not in his time been a prosecutor or defendant, or both.’ A few of 
the prosecutions for treason were no doubt directed or prompted by 
Tiberius ; but there is not the smallest evidence that he was in any 
way responsible for the majority of them. The system was a volun- 
tary and self-acting one. The judges were generally the Senate. 
Now, though the great nobles, as a rule, would have seats in the 
Senate, it was chiefly filled with supporters of Imperialism. It was 
like the assembly now sitting in Paris, which, as every one knows, 
though containing a bitter opposition, is more Napoleonist than 
Napoleon himself. There was, therefore, a continual tendency to 
severity quite independently of Tiberius. If it is said that he ought 
to have checked his partisans, the answer is that in the first half of . 
his reign he did repeatedly check them, and that instances are not 
wanting in the last half.? His efforts in that direction may have 
been much more frequent and energetic than we know of, for Tacitus 
is not likely to enlarge on them more than he can help. After all, 
the main question is, Were these condemned people guilty or not? 
If no one stops to ask it, it is because all the unfavourable criticisms 
on Tiberius are based on the tacit assumption that he had no right 
to be where he was, and that conspiracy was rather creditable than 
otherwise. But those who believe, as I do, that his government rested 
on the only true basis for any government, namely, the welfare of 
the community, and the consent of the large majority of the governed, 
will hold that it was not only his right, but his duty to lay a 
heavy hand on the aristocracy if they would not acquiesce. 

During the ten years following the departure of Tiberius from 
Rome, Tacitus records fifty-seven instances of real or supposed 
offenders against the Emperor. Of these, eighteen seem to have 
been executed, eighteen committed suicide, eight were acquitted or 
spared, three were banished, three purchased safety by turning 
informers, one was expelled the Senate, and of six the fate is not 
mentioned.* Most of them are charged with complicity in the con- 





(1) The elder Cato was prosecuted near ‘fifty times, and was himself indefatigable in 
prosecuting others.—Plutarch, Cato Major, xv. The exemption from punishment of a 
condemned criminal if he turned informer was the provision of a law carried by Pom- 
peius.—A ppian, de Bell. Civ., ii. 24. 

(2) For discouragement of informers see Tac. Ann. iii. 19, 37, 51, 56, 70; iv. 36; vi. 
30. I may cite Mr. Merivale, who is by no means disposed to deal gently with Tiberius : 
“Certain it is that the records of the earlier years of the Tiberian despotism abound in 
evidence of the Emperor's solicitude for the pure administration of justice, and the 
constant struggle in which he was engaged with the reckless spirit of violence and 
cruelty, of which accusers and judges equally partook. Ultimately his own steadfastness 
and constancy gave way. He yielded to the torrent which he was no longer able to 
stem.’’—v. 173. 

(3) Among the fifty-seven cases above-mentioned I have included four in which the 
offence is not clearly specified, and possibly was not political. On the other hand, it 
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spiracy of Sejanus. It must be remembered that Sejanus was 
detested by the aristocracy, and when he fell they thirsted for 
vengeance on all his friends. If there was any undue severity then 
it is more fairly chargeable on the Senate than on the Emperor.’ 
In addition to the figures given above, Tacitus says that two years 
after the fall of Sejanus all his friends who remained in prison were 
put to death, without trial, in one day, and he describes a scene of 
carnage like a battle-field. Suetonius, evidently alluding to the 
same occasion, speaks of twenty persons being executed in one day. 
I suspect they were both copying from some random writer; for 
we find a brother and uncle of Sejanus alive afterwards, though the 
former had been guilty of an elaborate insult to Tiberius. 

There is another topic which cannot be easily handled here, but 
which it is impossible entirely to pass over. You are probably aware 
that Tiberius is charged with having lapsed in his later years into 
the foulest licentiousness. Now this is a sort of charge which from 
its nature is not capable of direct disproof. A writer who falsifies 
public events generally lays himself open to refutation. But when 
he makes assertions as to matters which are essentially of a private 
and secret character, how are we to meet him? We can only appeal 
to probability. I have shown you what the character of Tiberius 
was through a long life. A more clearly-marked character is not to 
be found in history. I ask you, Is it credible that such a man 
would break out into dissolute habits at the age of sixty-eight? If 
he did he would be in his grave in a few months, if not weeks. But 
Tiberius lived ten years at Caprese. He lived to be seventy-eight, 
and preserved extraordinary vigour of mind and body to the last 
day of his life. Any medical man will tell you that this single fact 
is a more conclusive refutation of these shameful calumnies than a 
thousand testimonials to character. You may ask me whence these 
calumnies sprung, and how they obtained currency. Whenever a 
sovereign retires from publicity, vile scandals of this kind invariably 
make their appearance. They may be repeated by the popular voice, 
but it is not the people which invents them. They are generated in 
fashionable society, among the idlers and sycophants who hang about 


must be remembered that there is a hiatus of nearly three years in the narrative of 
Tacitus. 

(1) The career and fate of Sejanus strikingly resemble those of a much better man, 
Thomas Cromwell. Both had incurred the savage hatred of the class into which and 
above which they had raised themselves. When Tiberius and Henry VIII. saw cause 
to distrust their ministers they had only to abandon them to the nobles, who rushed on 
them like a pack of hounds. If, as ‘Tacitus says, the commonalty joined in the hunt, 
their fury was more transient as it is less intelligible than that of the nobility. ‘ Placi- 
tum posthac ut in reliquos Sejani liberos adverteretur ; vanescente quamquam plebis ira, 
ac plerisque per priora subplicia lenitis.’”—Tac. Ann. v. 9. The word “ placitum” fixes 
this barbarity on the Senate. 
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courts. On such persons a life of domestic virtue imposes no respect. 
It adds flavour to the scandal. William III. was a man of finer 
character than Tiberius, but he resembled him in his unsocial habits 
and forbidding demeanour, and he did not in his lifetime escape the 
same foul charges which have clung more persistently to the Roman 
emperor. In the vile gossip of Jacobite circles Loo was a Caprea, 
and Lady Orkney less fastidious than Mallonia. When such tales 
are improbable in themselves, and come to us through suspicious 
channels, it is but simple justice to the defenceless dead to reject 
them, or at least to hold them not proven. 

In coneluding this lecture let me say that I hope no one will go 
away with the impression that, because I approve of the government 
of the Cwxsars, I am therefore enamoured of modern Imperialism. 
The establishment of the empire at Rome was a distinct step in 
advance. It was the only way in which ancient civilisation could 
be kept together. It was an enormous boon to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the population. Modern Imperialism is retrograde. 
It prohibits a free press. It refuses the right of public meeting. It 
fosters the military spirit. Lastly, it returns to the hereditary 
principle, which was irrevocably condemned by the immortal French 
Revolution. It is not so bad as the government of a privileged 
class. That is all that can be said for it. But no government can 
meet the wants of modern society unless, whatever be its form, it is 
in spirit Republican. 


Epwarp SPENCER BEESLY. 
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WueN an author’s opinions are controverted by an anonymous writer 
in a periodical publication, it is optional with him whether he will 
reply or not, and literary etiquette admits that he may decline the 
contest without being considered to have acknowledged defeat by so 
doing. The case, however, seems to be different when the author of 
a four volume history takes great pains, and devotes a considerable 
space to the task of proving that you are incompetent to form an 
opinion on a subject which has been the study of your life, and in 
his own name records that not one of your theories will stand the 
test of examination. This is the conclusion arrived at by Professor 
Rawlinson, in his recently completed history of “The Five Ancient 
Monarchies of the Eastern World,” regarding the restorations I have 
published, at intervals between 1851 and the last year, of the various 
palaces and buildings of Nineveh and Persepolis. As this history is 
intended to supersede all previous works on. the subject, I should 
like to have an opportunity of explaining why I dissent from the 
architectural criticisms of its very learned author, and of stating why, 
after sixteen years’ further experience and study, I still adhere 
to the opinions I first expressed on the subject." 

At the same time, I feel that if the matter in dispute were merely 
a personal one, I should have no right to obtrude my grievance on 
the public, but the inquiry, how the recently exhumed palaces of 
Nineveh were roofed and lighted is one that interests every architect 
or antiquarian who has ever turned his attention to such subjects. 
Nor do I believe that the educated public can regard with indiffer- 
ence the solution of the problem involved in the restoration of the 
gorgeous palaces of the Achzmenians to their original splendour. 
But it is more than even this,—the whole question of the true theory 
of architecture and of architectural criticism is involved in the dis- 
cussion: at the present moment few inquiries are occupying more 
of the public attention, and I feel certain that there are none which 
require more examination, and upon which it is so important that 
light should be thrown, from whatever source it may be derived. 

It would be extremely convenient if, at the outset of this inquiry, 
any means existed of ascertaining what Professor Rawlinson’s qualifi- 
cations are for the task of architectural critic which he has under- 
taken. Iam not, however, aware of any special work he has written 
on the subject, from which his knowledge of the theory might be 
inferred, nor of any buildings he has erected from which we might 
judge how he faced the mechanical difficulties involved in all archi- 


(1) “ Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,” January, 1851. 
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tectural designs. On the other hand, his restoration of the Temple 
at Mugheir' does not give a very high idea of his artistic powers of 
design. His quoting a pillar from Susa as one from Persepolis,’ and 
founding an argument upon it, does not tell in favour of his accuracy ; 
and his mistaking a horse tent for a temple does not convey an 
impression that he has mastered the difficulty of reconverting the 
disproportioned drawings of the Assyrians back into geometric forms.’ 
Had he done so, and left the horse in his place, he might have spared 
himself a disquisition on unequal spacing ; for he could hardly have 
failed to perceive that the two pillars near each other represent the 
end, and those widely spaced the side of the tent. All this, how- 
ever, is merely negative, and as there is no direct evidence available 
from which the public can judge of his competence, it must be assumed 
at the outset that he knows as much of the subject as those whose 
designs he has undertaken to criticise. 

In order to make what follows as clear and as simple as possible, I 
shall confine my remarks to two points :— 

1. The mode in which the Assyrian palaces were roofed and 
lighted; and 

2. The mode in which the Chehil Minar—the great hall on the 
platform at Persepolis—was completed. 

These are the most important questions raised by Professor Raw- 
linson’s criticism, and the most interesting to the public generally. 
If it can be shown I was correct originally as regards them, the minor 
points may be left to take care of themselves. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss these, it may be well to 
state briefly the principles which have guided me in every restoration 
I have ever made, and which lie, as it seems to me, at the root of the 
question. 

First.—Any restoration to be correct must be conformable with 
the principles of common-sense; or, in other words, must result in 
the form best suited to meet the requirements of the purposes for 
which the building was designed. 

Since the erection of St. Peter’s at Rome, architects have so 
generally neglected this rule, that we have almost forgotten its ex- 
istence. We were so accustomed to see architects putting up Grecian 
Doric porticoes before churches, jails, panoramas, or private houses, 
that it never occurs to us ‘to ask what purpose they were intended to 
serve. And we now see Gothic towers, and castles, and mansions, 
erected with all the accessories of monasticism or of medizeval warfare, 
and we never think of asking how far they are suited to modern 
enlightenment, or to Snider rifles and Armstrong guns. But before 
the sixteenth century, I assert absolutely and without fear of con- 


(1) “ Ancient Monarchies,”’ vol. i. p. 99. (2) Ib., vol. iv. p. 279. 
(3) Ib., vol. i. p. 388. 
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tradiction, that no such puerilities were committed ; and if any re- 
storation does not result in the most practically convenient design 
that the mechanical knowledge of its builders could invent, or that 
the materials at their command would admit of—reject it at once. 

A second principle is that every ancient building must form part 
of a gradually developed series. Whatever may be true of Darwin’s 
theory as applied to Nature’s laws, it is absolutely true of all man’s 
architectural works anterior to the sixteenth century. Every build- 
ing was developed, according to certain well-established principles, out 
of some preceding one, and if a restoration will not fit into the series 
—reject it. 

As a corollary to this, every building erected in the same age and 
at the same place, and for the same purpose, is practically identical, 
mutatis mutandis, with all the others. 

A third principle is that if the building were erected for orna- 
mental purposes, and your restoration turn out a deformity—pause. 
This rule, however, is the most difficult of application of the three, 
because it may happen that the means available do not suffice to 
enable a restorer to form a definite opinion as to what the people of 
that country and age may have thought beautiful or otherwise, and 
in all instances it requires very considerable familiarity with a new 
style before we can feel sure that we are in a position to judge of it 
esthetically. 

Bearing these principles in mind when I first turned my attention 
to the Assyrian palaces, I found only one building older than them, and 
of the same class, on whose description we could depend. Solomon’s 
house of the cedars of Lebanon, though only 75 feet wide—apparently 
including the walls—was constructed with three rows of cedar pillars 
to support its roof.' At the other end of the series I found the 
palaces of Susa and Persepolis crowded with four and six rows of 
pillars on their floors, and these pillars of such a form as to make it 
evident that they had only just then been developed out of their 
wooden originals. It seemed, therefore, quite reasonable to assume 
that the Assyrians might have used pillars, and those of wood. 

Looking to the climate, it appeared certain that the light 
could not be introduced through openings in the roof, while the 
excavations proved that it had not been introduced through the 
lower part of the walls. On the other hand, an examination of the 
plans showed that there was no difficulty whatever in introducing 
a sufficiency of light between the walls and the roof, and in such a 
manner as to exclude both the sunshine and the rain. I must refer 
to my book for details; but I may state briefly that, so far as I can 
judge, the restoration there proposed appeared to satisfy all the con- 
ditions of the propositions just stated, and was historically, mechani- 


(1) * History of Architecture,” woodcut 97. | . 
VOL. III. N.S. D 
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cally, and artistically complete. I do not understand that Professor 
Rawlinson disputes any of these propositions ; indeed, I have no 
reason to suppose he is aware of their existence; but he finds one 
objection which he considers fatal. His words are :— 

‘* It seems, however, a strong and almost fatal objection to this theory that no 
bases of pillars have been found within the apartments, nor any marks on the brick 
floors of such bases, or of the pressure of the pillars.” ‘‘ This negative evidence 
is the more noticeable, as stone pillar bases have been found in wide doorways, 


where they would have been less necessary than in the chambers, as pillars in 
doorways could have had little weight to sustain.””* 


A few pages further on :— 


‘‘Ono of these bases is represented, and it is suggested that they supported 
the wooden pillars of a covered way leading to the palace.” ? 

Before, however, it can be admitted that these were bases of pillars of 
any sort, it is necessary to show that something like them in form was 
used for such a purpose somewhere—lI know of none—and, secondly, 
how such a base could support a wooden pillar. Their tops are 
absolutely smooth ; a wooden pillar placed on them could be pushed 
off by the first passer-by. For a wooden pillar, it is indispensable 
that a mortice of some sort should be sunk in the stone ; or pins, or 
cramps, or some means, must be used to unite the two dissimilar 
materials. None such were employed here, and till they are found 
I deny that they were pillar bases at all. They probably supported 
statues or vases; recent discoveries incline me to suppose it was the 
latter. 

To return, however, to the original question. Why should we 
expect to find bases on the floors of the halls? For my own part, I 
should be very much astonished and puzzled if we did ; and in order 
that others may understand this, let us glance for one moment at the 
mode in which the Assyrians constructed their palaces. 

They began by erecting a great mound of loose earth, generally 
above thirty feet high, and proceeded, as soon as it was complete, to 
place the palace on it. Now supposing they had possessed hard 
bricks or stone and mortar ; if they had built a wall of these materials 
of ordinary dimensions on this mound, it would have cracked, and 
split, and, eventually, must have failed. In the same manner, if 
they had placed stone bases on this loosé foundation to support the 
pillars of their roof, they simply would have sunk into the mass, and 
brought the roof down with them on the heads of the unfortunate 
Assyrians. To use either, they must have brought up solid piers 
through the mound from the solid earth. But this was not con- 
venient ; they adopted a plan which seems mechanically perfect, and 
was at the same time singularly appropriate to their purposes. 

The mode in which it seems to have been effected was the follow- 


(1) Vol. i. p. 379. (2) P. 389, 
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ing. As soon as the substructure was complete, they placed on it their 
great mound-like walls, averaging from fifteen to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, and arranged them so that the area of the solids, as represented 
by the walls, should be as nearly as possible equal to the voids form- 
ing the rooms, and they did not carry these walls above the height of 
twenty feet. Such a mass might rest in equilibrio, but the tendency, if 
any, would be for the floors to rise. To counteract this, after being 
carefully beaten, they were paved, and on the pavement wooden 
shoes were placed, circular in form—judging from the Persepolitan 
examples—and extending over a considerable surface of the pave- 
ment. Into these, the wooden pillars were shipped, and by them the 
heavy roof was supported. Such a system would be in perfect 
equilibrium, and would last for ever, till disturbed by decay or 
some such accident as the fire which seems to have destroyed all 
these palaces ; but it would not, after such an accident, and the decay 
of two thousand years, leave “any bases or any marks of them on 
the pavement.” 

The negative evidence arising from the absence of these bases 
appears, however, to Professor Rawlinson so insuperable that he 
abandons at once any attempt to aceount for their disappearance, 
and in lieu of this puts forward two suggestions, neither of which, 
I venture to think, will stand the test of any serious investigation. 
“The difficulties,’ he says, p, 382, “attaching to every theory 
of roofing and lighting, which places the whole of an Assyrian 
palace under covert, have led some to suggest that the system 
actually adopted in the larger apartments is that Hypethral one 
which is generally believed to have prevailed in Greek temples, 
and which was undoubtedly followed in the ordinary Roman 
house.” He then goes on to say: ‘On the whole, our choice seems 
to lie—as far as the great halls are concerned—between this 
theory and a supposition from which archeologists have hitherto 
shrunk,—namely, that they were spanned from side to side by 
beams.” To take the second first, I presume the Assyrians shrunk 
from it for the same reason as the archeologists, which is, that 
they felt certain that it would come down on their heads and 
smother them the moment the scaffold was removed which had 
been employed in its construction. To roof a hall 42 feet wide 
would have required timbers 50 to 60 feet long, for they must 
have projected some distance on either hand into the mud walls, 
and been heavily weighted by parapet walls at the ends to give 
them a chance; and even then I maintain it is impossible they 
should support themselves, much less the heavy terrace roofs of 
mud, without sagging; and if they once yielded in the least degree, 
a single rainy season would insure their destruction. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to Botta’s suggestion (p. 381), 
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borrowed from the smoke louvres of Armenian underground huts,’ if 
for no other reason, at least for this, that the extremely wide 
spacing of the principal timbers which this system necessarily 
involves renders it of all conceivable suggestions the one least appli- 
cable to the present case. To give Mr. Rawlinson’s proposal the 
least chance, the timbers, must be laid side by side, and framed 
together without any break, and even then, if he will consult Tredgold 
or any work on the strength of timber, I feel sure he will abandon 
the idea as utterly impracticable. 

The hypethral suggestion may require a little more considera- 
tion, not from its superior applicability to the present question, but 
because of the collateral issues it involves. For twenty years I have 
been trying to put this fallacy right. It is dying, but slowly; and 
it is only by continued reiteration that its end can be hastened. 
Like the Druidical origin of Stonehenge and the primeval antiquity 
of Silbury Hill, the hypethron has become a matter of faith. Those 
who believe in it are not any longer required to give any reasons for 
the faith that is in them, but are allowed to consider that they 
have proved their case, if they can point out any flaw or de- 
ficiency in their opponents’ argument. In vain I have challenged 
the production of a single specimen of this strange contrivance, 
either ancient or modern, as existing in any part of the world. 
Except the Pantheon at Rome, where the difficulties of the vault 
forced it on the architect, and in two, it may be three, Roman 
decastyle temples, which possessed internal courts, that may be so 
called, I do not know of any examples. It did not exist in Roman 
houses, as Mr. Rawlinson asserts, because there is all the difference 
in the world between a partially roofed court and a partially unroofed 
apartment. It did not exist in Egypt, the most rainless and tempe- 
rate climate in the world; and no example is known in Persia or 
India, or any other country I am acquainted with. Yet, strange to 
say, Professor Rawlinson quotes me (p. 380) as an authority for its 
existence in India! Had he read the paragraph he refers to, or 
looked at the plan therein mentioned, he could not possibly have 
made such a mistake. I have, afterwards, again and again reverted 
to the subject ; as, for instance, in the “‘ Handbook of Architecture,” 
woodcuts 47 to 50. I must, therefore, now be allowed to state, as 
clearly as I can, that, though the Indian builders may not be the best 
in the world, they do know something of their art. They put roofs 
on their buildings to keep off the sun, and to keep out the rain ; and 
they do not immediately afterwards take off a large enough portion 
of them to letin both. In fact, the hypaxthron, as it is usually under- 
stood, was impossible so long as common-sense was the prevailing 
element of architectural design. It was the creation of men who 


(1) Botta, “Monument de Nineve,” p. 74. 
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built Grecian temples in northern climates, and is believed in by men 
who build Gothic edifices in the nineteenth century. 

As Mr. Rawlinson does not seem perfectly confident, in spite of all 
he says, that his architectural suggestions will entirely supersede 
my “startling” theories, he goes on to say :— 


‘“‘ Mr. Fergusson introduces light from the sides, by supposing that the roof 
did not rest directly on the walls, but on rows of wooden pillars placed along the 
edge of the walls, both internally towards the apartments, and externally 
towards the outer air. The only ground for this supposition, which is of a 
very startling character, seems to be the occurrence, in a single bas-relief 
representing an Armenian city, of what is regarded as a similar arrange- 
ment.” —(P. 381.) 


This is not so. When I published my restoration of the palaces 
of Nineveh and Persepolis, in 1851, this slab had not—so far as I then 
knew—been discovered. Its existence was first made known to the 
world in Layard’s Second Series of Plates, No. 40, and in his 
Nineveh and Babylon, page 647; both which works were published 
in 1853. It is quite true that when this slab was brought to light it 
did confirm my previous suggestion in a very satisfactory manner ; 
so did many others, especially that engraved by Mr. Rawlinson (page 
391) ; or better, in my History of Architecture, woodcut 69. Making, 
of course, the necessary allowance for the disproportion of parts which 
is universally found in Assyrian bas-reliefs, this slab appears to me 
as satisfactory a confirmation of my views as I could desire or expect ; 
and had it been entire, I believe that even Mr. Rawlinson would 
have been obliged to confess that I was right. 

While on this subject I may state that not one discovery has been 
made or one slab brought to light during the last sixteen years, that 
induces me to modify, in any way, the principles on which my re- 
storations were then made. Were it worth while to redraw the illus- 
trations, I would modify some of the details, as I did in the Assyrian 
Court at Sydenham; but, unless something very unforeseen is here- 
after discovered, I have no fears as to what the verdict of all com- 
petent judges must be. 

Meanwhile, any one who may have read Professor Rawlinson’s 
elaborate refutation of my theories, will be astonished to find, when 
the matter is sifted, how little difference there is between us. The 
suggestion to which he evidently inclines is that noticed above, of 
a flat roof, consisting of timbers spanning the room, from wall to 
wall; and he adds, “The upper portion of the walls, which is now 
destroyed, may have been pierced with windows, which are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and seem generally to be somewhat high placed in 
the representations of the buildings upon the sculptures.” (Page 385.) 
A range of windows in a mud wall 20 feet thick, and of such 
dimensions as when placed high on one side, will suffice to light a 
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hall 40 feet wide, is a phenomenon I do not comprehend, and 
cannot therefore discuss; and when we think that the wall so 
weakened has still to bear the weight of half the roof, I think it 
may safely be put on one side. But, after all, is not this exactly 
what I suggested, with this difference—that the Professor’s roof 
would not bear its own weight, and his windows would not admit the 
necessary light. I rendered his roof practicable by putting the neces- 
sary support under it, and made his windows available by framing 
them in wood. I feel certain that the Professor would be unable to 
produce any competent authority who would say he could construct 
his building ; I could bring forward fifty who will contract for mine 
to-morrow, and agree to maintain it when erected, for any reasonable 
time. 


If what has been said above is sufficient to show that Professor 
Rawlinson’s objections do not quite prove the untenableness of my 
theories of Assyrian art, it will be easier to demonstrate that his 
criticisms on my restoration of the Chehil Minar have less foundation 
than in the former case. 

The passages in which Mr. Rawlinson refutes my views as to the 
mode in which the Chehil Minar was completed will be found in 
vol. iv., pp. 280 to 287, They are too long for quotation, but when 
divested from the words in which they are stated, I believe the indict- 
ment may fairly be summed up under the three following counts :— 

First—tThe existence of the drains indicated in M. Flandin’s plan 
as existing under the north and south walls of my restoration. 

Second—The alleged absence of stone jambs to the doorways and 
windows, which it is assumed must have existed in these walls. And 

Lastly—tThe total disappearance of the immense mass of materials 
of which these walls must have consisted. 

I must, however, before noticing these, be permitted to state that I 
decline to allow any weight to attach to Mr. Loftus’s opinion on the 
subject, though quoted with such approval by Professor Rawlinson. 
Mr. Loftus was a geologist by profession, and never turned his atten- 
tion either to architecture or archzxology till they were incidentally 
forced on his attention when following his professional avocation as 
a geologist in the East. Besides this, I believe he never saw Per- 
sepolis, and, as far as I could ever learn from him, was only im- 
perfectly acquainted with the subject. 

With regard to the first count, it would be satisfactory if we had 
some more precise information regarding these drains. M. Flan- 
din’s description—the only one—is, “ Ces canaux, suivant le systéme 
général de ces constructions et selon le sol qu’ils traversent, sont, les 
uns taillés dans le roc, les autres construits en fortes pierres 
parfaitement cimentées: ils sont fermés par des grandes dalles qui 
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les recouvrent dans toute leur entendue.”' Their average section is 
about 20 inches wide by 30 deep. 

Professor Rawlinson thinks the existence of these drains fatal to 
my views. I consider them indispensable. Let us look at the pro- 
blem. If all the four porticoes were covered with one roof, as I 
suggest, its extent north and south would have been 350 feet. Con- 
sequently, the rain falling in the centre would have to travel 
175 feet—if there were no drains—and be discharged by spouts on 
the people’s heads in front of the three porticoes. This also would 
have involved the centre of the roof being 15 or 17 feet thicker 
than at the edges, which, with the class of roof in question, is 
inadmissible. We, at the present day, get over this difficulty—as, 
for instance, in the Crystal Palace, in our great railway stations, by 
using cast-iron columns which are hollow, and draining through 
them. The Persians, not having this expedient, drained through 
their walls. It was a thoroughly practical mode of proceeding, and 
the only one that was available, but it was also one that must have 
answered its purposes perfectly. 

As for the danger to the walls which Mr. Rawlinson believes 
would take place, if the drain-pipes were stopped to their full 
height, still a column of water 80 féet high would have no effect in 
bursting up slabs so heavily weighted as those under the walls. It 
would raise those in the doorway, but this would in no wise injure 
the walls. On the contrary, I would assume that in every doorway 
there was a loose slab that could be lifted, so that access might be 
had to the drains for the purpose of cleaning or examining them, at 
distances of about 20 to 30 feet apart. 

I did not see this so clearly sixteen years ago as I do now, and 
may have been timid in stating the argument ; but I assert now that 
drains placed where, or nearly where, M. Flandin puts them, are 
most important to my theory. If their presence does not in itself 
prove the existence of the walls, I can offer no suggestion as to the 
cause why they were placed where we find them. Neither M. 
Flandin nor Mr. Rawlinson has offered any. According to their 
view of the restoration, they were useless. According to mine, they 
were indispensable. 

The next objection is, that there are no stone jambs to the door- 
ways as in the other palaces. There are four. It is true, M. 
Flandin suggests that these may have been pedestals for bulls! But 
before any one adopts such a suggestion, it surely would be reasonable 
to ask, do any such pedestals or any such bulls exist in such situa- 
tions in Persepolis or Nineveh, or anywhere else? If any had 
existed they would have been quoted. If there are none, the sugges- 
tion, according to all the laws of sound criticism, falls to the ground. 

(1) Flandin et Coste, “ Voyage en Perse,” p. 128. *# 
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On the other hand, why are they not to be considered as the founda- 
tion of jambs? Mr. Rawlinson admits that they are in the 
exact position we would expect to find them if they were jambs, 
and they are of the exact form of all the others on the platform. 
Looking at M. Flandin’s plans, I find at least thirty such forms. 
All these, whether mere foundations or tall slabs, are admitted to 
be jambs. Why are these four excluded? More than this, 
Texier places them as the jambs of three doors (plate 93), 
not of two; and Texier is in every instance I know a more cor- 
rect man than Flandin. I never detected him in an error in a 
matter of this sort. Flandin is frequently guilty of the grossest 
errors,’ especially when he had a theory to support, as he had in this 
instance. If Texier is right as to this fact, Flandin’s theory vanishes 
into thin air, and with it the objection to my theory which was 
founded on this unstable basis. I feel sure that any one who, 
without prejudice, will examine both Flandin’s and Texier’s plans, 
must admit that these are door-jambs, and, consequently, that 
they indicate the presence of one wall. If there was one wall, 
it is so evident that there must have been four, that it does 
not seem to me it would be any argument against my views if I 
could not suggest what had become of them. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any difficulty in the matter. The doorways in 
the other palaces are infinitely smaller than those in the great hall, 
for the simple reason that the whole scale of the Chehil Minar, and 
of every part of it, is immensely in excess of that of any similar 
palace on the platform. It was easy to find jambs and lintels for 
the openings of the smaller buildings, of from 6 to 10 feet wide, but 
when the doorway came to be 17 feet, requiring a stone for a lintel 
at least 20 feet long, and of depth sufficient to support the super- 
incumbent wall, it seems to have been beyond their means and strength. 
They consequently built the side jambs, and arched the openings 
with the same materials as were employed for the rest of the walls, 
and they have perished with them.? All this seems so simple and 
obvious that I cannot but think it would have occurred to the Pro- 
fessor if he had not been looking rather for objections than for 
explanations. 

The fatal objection, however, is that the walls of the Chehil Minar, 
or grand hall, have entirely disappeared. What has become of 
them? Before answering this question, I should like to be allowed 
to ask another. What has become of all the walls of all the other 
buildings on the platform? There are some ten buildings at Persepolis 
—palaces, propylons, and other edifices, All these, it is admitted by 


(1) See “Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,” p. 107. 


(2) The probable form of these arched doorways is shown in my “ History of Archi- 
tecture,” woodcut 94°. 
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Professor Rawlinson, had walls except this one. But what has 
become of them? In no one instance does enough remain of any of 
the walls of any of these buildings to enable us even to guess at the 
material of which it was composed. Had it been of stone, however 
small, some heaps of rubbish of it would have existed somewhere. 
This not being the case, I suggested mud-bricks, so universally 
employed at Nineveh and elsewhere. Two thousand years would 
suffice to disintegrate them, to wash their mud off the rock. If it 
was not this, what was it? It has disappeared, at all events, in 
nine instances; and, if so, why not in the tenth ? 

As this is important, let us try if an example will make it 
clearer. In front of the great hall—the Chehil Minar—there is 
the great propylon of the same age, and part of the same design. 
Only one of its jambs remains, but it is identical in dimension and 
form with those things called bull pedestals by Flandin, a few yards 
off. Here, however, Mr. Rawlinson admits it to be a jamb, and to 
mark a doorway in a wall. But where is that wall? It was of the 
same thickness (17 feet), though probably not of the same height, 
as those of the hall; but Ker Porter did not see it, Texier did 
not find it, and Flandin, though he excavated this monument, care- 
fully he says, found no trace of it. But I saw it, and was in con- 
sequence enabled to make a correct restoration of the monument. 
Rawlinson admits this in a note (p. 266), and I refer to it with 
pleasure, as I believe it is the only instance in his four volumes in 
which he agrees with me; though he might have added that I was 
the first to point this out, and restore this building correctly. The 
great fact remains, that no trace of the walls of this building now 
exist. The conditions of the problem are absolutely identical with 
those of the hall, and this being so, the solution ought to be identical 
also, and isso. There being no walls remaining in the one instance, 
it'is unreasonable to expect their existence in the other. Even here, 
however, Professor Rawlinson entirely mistakes the grounds on which 
my restoration of the Propylon was proposed. ‘The rough faces” 
(he says, p. 266), “of the great piers on the sides opposite to the 
doorways prove this.” This roughness, however, would equally well 
suit M. Flandin’s very absurd restoration of this monument. The 
fact is, there are several similar monuments on the platform, each 
possessing some feature the other wants, and when all are compared 
and put together, the proof becomes a certainty. Had Mr. Raw- 
linson been inclined to weigh the matter judicially, M. Flandin’s utter 
failure to comprehend the plan of this monument ought to have 
shaken his faith in his power to restore the Chehil Minar, and my 
success might have inclined him to look indulgently on mine. He 
does not even remark on Flandin’s want of success in this instance, 
though he tacitly admits it. The truth seems to be that the essential 
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point in the argument is one which Professor Rawlinson wholly fails 
to grasp. It is, that exactly the same principles which guided me to 
the successful restoration of this Propylon were followed out in the re- 
storation of the Chehil Minar, and with the same result. There is im- 
mediately behind the great hall, a building as like it, in every essen- 
tial respect, as any two Greek hexastyle temples are to one another, 
and it was by supplying from the one what was wanting in the other 
that the result was arrived at. So evident is this, that after describing 
my restoration of the Chehil Minar, Professor Rawlinson adds (p. 281): 
—<“ The whole building is thus brought into close conformity with the 
‘ Palace of Xerxes,’ from which it is distinguished only by its superior 
size, its useof stone pillars, and theelongation of the tetrastylechambers 
at the sides of that edifice into porticoes of twelve pillars each. The 
ingenuity of this conception,” he adds, “is unquestionable, and one 
is tempted at first sight to accept a solution that removes so much 
that is puzzling, and establishes so remarkable a harmony between 
works whose outward aspect is so dissimilar.” This seems a mis- 
print for “similar,” but whether it is or not, he then goes on to 
state the three fatal objections which have just been answered, and 
to which it is not consequently again necessary to allude. 


It is probably unnecessary to continue these remarks any further ; 
enough I presume has been said to show that Professor Rawlinson’s 
objections are not fatal to my views. On the contrary, so far as I 
am able to form an opinion, they do not touch the marrow of the 
subject. They have, however, forced me to go carefully over the 
subject again, and with his criticisms before me I feel more satisfied 
and more confident that I am right, than when I first published my 
“ Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored.” It is just possible 
that some future discovery may induce me to modify to some 
small extent the Ninevite restoration. But this is, to say the least of 
it, extremely improbable, and I feel perfectly confident that from all 
the materials at present brought to light no other conclusion can be 
arrived at. As regards the Persepolitan hall, the case is even more 
clear. That contains all the elements of a correct restoration accord- 
ing to the principles set forth in the beginning of this paper, to as 
great an extent as any ancient building I am acquainted with. If 
this is not so, my science is a failure, and my life has been a dream. 

If the facts of the case are as they have been stated above, 
it may be asked why should a man in Professor Rawlinson’s 
position go so far out of his way to prove them otherwise? 
Why devote so many pages of what are intended fora serious history 
to a mere carping criticism of a contemporary’s work? In answer 
to this I think I may safely assert that it was not from personal 
motives. I have every reason to believe that his feelings towards 
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me are rather those of friendship than otherwise. He knows that 
I have always been a warm admirer of his brother’s labours, and 
everywhere and on all occasions tried, in my small way, to defend 
them against the attacks so frequently brought against them, and 
this in his esteem I know is a title to consideration. 

The secret I believe lies in this, that Professor Rawlinson, like 
almost every other educated man in this country—out of the profession 
—looks on architecture as a mere “corpus vile,”’ which he is per- 
fectly justified in using as he pleases in order to exhibit his skill, with- 
out thinking whether he may or may not be doing any harm thereby ; 
while, on the other hand, it is well understood that the whole success 
of English criticism arises from the enjoyment the public feel in 
the exposure, real or assumed, of any author’s faults or failings. The 
present offered an admirable opportunity for both these purposes, 
and the Professor knew perfectly well that not one in a hundred of 
his readers was capable of forming an opinion as to who was right 
and who wrong in this matter, and that this hundredth man would 
certainly not take the trouble to do so. 

Had it been otherwise—had he been able to grasp the significance 
of the problem he was dealing with——how different would have been 
the result of his architectural chapters! Had he been able to dis- 
criminate between the architecture of the Turanian, the Semitic, and 
the Aryan races that inhabited and still inhabit the countries he was 
describing ; had he been able to follow the ever-varying interchange 
of influences that the one race had on the other, and to show how 
contact with Egypt and Greece eventually modified the whole; or 
had he been able to read in those bricks and stones the feelings and 
aspirations of the people who placed them there, what a picture he 
might have given us of the ancient central civilisation of the old 
world! But he missed all this because with him, or with nine- 
tenths of the public, architecture is merely an art by which architects 
manage to increase their fees at the expense of our public or private 
buildings. Beyond this, it is only a plaything or a puzzle.’ 

JamMEs FERGUSSON. 


(1) Throughout his work, Professor Rawlinson adopts a practice which I hope may 
not become common. A great number of the architectural woodcuts in his work are 
borrowed—I mean the actual wood blocks—from my work or Mr. Layard’s. This is 
quite right, as permission was asked and given—though it is not very usual to doso when 
the only object is to show how absurd they are—and the source whence they are derived 
is acknowledged in the table of contents. But in the text, the only place the ordinary 
reader ever looks at, all reference to the source whence they are derived is sometimes 
omitted, and when introduced, the expression always is “after” Fergusson or Layard, 
never “from.”’ ‘The practice is, to say the least of it, very likely to mislead. 
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[DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


Bur Mrs. Vandeleur did not post her letter after all; certain 
unlooked-for circumstances, which will hereafter appear, having 
conspired to prevent this touching production ever reaching the 
hands for which it was intended. When the very box she meant to 
drop it into was cleared that morning, it disgorged a little note for 
Count Tourbillon, the delivery of which occasioned as much surprise 
as so imperturbable a gentleman was capable of feeling. It was 
short, couched in his own language, and written in a disguised hand, 
which might, as he told himself more than once, be the subterfuge 
of a lady, a lady’s-maid, a bravo, a begging impostor—yparbleu ! 
even an assassin! It simply prayed him to render himself, as 
near twelve o’clock as he conveniently could, at a certain spot in 
Kensington Gardens, where a person would be awaiting him; that 
person might easily be distinguished as holding the envelope of a 
letter in the left hand. The rendezvous, it must be well understood, 
was an affair, not of gallantry, but of business. It was to ask of the 
Count an important favour; but one which nevertheless it was 
impossible he could refuse. Finally, the matter in question had 
nothing to do with love or money, and affected him in no way per- 
sonally; therefore it implored him, as a true gentleman, not to 
disappoint the writer. 

Count Tourbillon propped this little missive against his looking- 
glass, and studied it throughout the whole of his morning toilet, 
continuing his reflections during the consumption of at least half-a- 
dozen cigarettes. Finally, arming himself with the indispensable 
umbrella, he sallied forth, resolved to penetrate this mystery, of 
which the most incomprehensible fold seemed to be that it depended 
in no way on his own attractions of appearance or conversation. 

Few men have a sufficiently clear account with conscience to 
receive an anonymous letter unhaunted by some shadowy misgivings 
that one of their old half-forgotten iniquities has overtaken them at 
last. ‘‘Raro antecedentem scelestum,” says Horace, as though he 
were actually quoting the Scriptural warning, “Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” A long impunity makes men very bold, but 
even the most audacious cannot divest themselves of a vague, un- 
comfortable foreboding, that though the sky be still bright, a cloud 
is even now behind the hill; though they are yet untouched, the 
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Avenger is even now bending his bow in the thicket, his shaft 
perhaps already singing and quivering through the calm air towards 
its mark. 

By preference, by temperament, by education, Tourbillon was “ trés 
philosophe,” a free-thinker, a doubter, a casuist, an esprit fort, and 
a viveur. Turned loose at sixteen into high French society—the 
best school for manners, the worst for morals, in the world—he 
would have laughed to scorn any feeble-minded Mentor who should 
have propounded to him the possibility that pleasure might not be 
the summum bonum of existence ; that on analysing the great deside- 
ratum, the mood we are all aiming at—call it happiness, self- 
approval, repose, comfort, what you will—a certain property named 
“duty” might be found to constitute four-fifths of the wished-for 
whole, and that perhaps the honest health and strength of a barge- 
man or a coal-porter might fill up the remainder. Tourbillon, I say, 
would have scorned such a moralist as a well-meaning imbecile, and 
bade him take his trash elsewhere, with a little less than his usual 
cold suavity of deportment, because that the man within the man 
could not but feel chafed and irritated by the horse-hair garment of 
Truth, wearing through the velvet folds of Falsehood and Self-indul- 
gence with which he was enwrapped. 

Few people owed a longer score for peccadilloes, vices, even crimes, 
than this pleasant, plausible Parisian; that he had not the guilt of 
murder on his soul was owing to the merest accident. It was no 
fault of his, as he told himself sometimes without a shudder, that 
he did not shoot Alphonse de Courcy through the head when 
they fought about a game of dominoes at Trieste—the Austrian 
officer who seconded him smoked as only Austrians can smoke, or 
his hand had been steadier than to shake those few extra grains of 
powder into the pistol, which caused it to throw an inch too high, 
and spoil De Courcy’s hat instead of piercing that youth through the 
cavity in which he was supposed to keep his brains. Most of the 
other sins forbidden by the Decalogue, I fear, Tourbillon had com- 
mitted without scruple. Perhaps he never bore false witness; cer- 
tainly never stole; but, en revanche, all the rest of his duty towards 
his neighbour, and especially towards his neighbour’s wife, had been 
neglected and perverted from the day he first entered a sa/on in kid 
gloves and a tail-coat. 

There are hundreds of such men about. Our own country is not 
without its share. People, good people, ask them to their houses, 
introduce them to their wives and daughters, shrug their shoulders 
when the antecedents of these guests are discussed, or observe for- 
bearingly, “ Wild, I fancy, formerly, and in one or two serious 
scrapes; but all that was abroad, you know, and one is justified in 
ignoring it. Besides, such an agreeable, well-informed fellow, and 
a thorough man of the world.” 
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There is a vast deal of charity, you see, amongst our fellow- 
creatures—both that which consists in the giving of alms, or rather 
dinners, to those who are not in need, and that which covers or 
excuses a multitude of sins, provided always the sinners be agreeable 
people of the stronger sex. Let a woman—the victim, we will say, 
of one of these pleasant diners-out—who has been led by her softer 
nature into the commission of a single fault, throw herself on the 
mercy of this same generous, allowance-making society, and she will 
find she might as well have thrown herself from the roof of a London 
house on the area railings in the street below. 

“Arthur! Arthur! is there no forgiveness?’’ groaned remorse- 
ful Launcelot from the depths of his longing, wayward, false, yet 
generous heart, while he sat in his mailed saddle, an unwilling 
rebel to the lord he had so cruelly wronged, and still so dearly 
loved. Since that good knight—the flower of bravery—repented 
him too late, how many a tender voice has sent up the same 
despairing cry in vain! how many a lonely sorrowing woman, 
eager but to prove the sincerity of her repentance, has wailed in 
agony for forgiveness on earth, which will only be granted her in 
heaven ! 

Count Tourbillon, I need scarcely say, was the last person to dis- 
tress himself either by regrets for the past or apprehension for the 
future. Swallowing a qualm or two, as certain visions of a boy who 
knew no harm, walking at his mother’s side in the gardens of a 
chateau by the Garonne, rose to his mind’s eye, and reflecting that 
he was as well able to pull through a difficulty, and hold his own 
now, as he had ever been in his life, the Count amused himself by 
speculating on the approaching interview, wondering of what nature 
a rendezvous could possibly be, in which the object was avowedly 
neither love nor war—an appointment made neither by an admirer 
nor an adversary. “It is droll,” said he. ‘Let us reflect a little. 
My faith! it is of those things which break the head to think 
about.” 

He broke his head thinking about it nevertheless, the whole way 
from Hyde Park Corner to the gate of Kensington Gardens. Each 
of the many faces he had loved and betrayed rose in succession to 
remind him of his vows, to reproach him with his perfidy, and, face 
by face, he dismissed them all without a sigh of pity, a twinge of 
remorse. He had not even the grace to wish he could undo the past, 
nor to persuade himself he would act differently if he had his time to 
come over again. Once only, amongst a score of others who had 
made a deeper impression on his fancy, he thought of Fanny Ainslie; 
but it was with a smile of amusement as he recalled her vivacious 
gestures, her quick temper, and her broken French. 

Perhaps in all that phalanx of outraged beauty there might be 
one memory to avenge the cause of her injured sisters, one Donna 
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Anna, that this French Giovanni could not quite forget, one lovely 
phantom, to spoil his rest, like her who haunted the couch of false 
Sextus— 
«* A woman, fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 
Who through the watches of the night 
Sate spinning by his bed. 


«« And as she plied the distaff, 

Tn a sweet voice and low, 
She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago. 


‘*So spun she, and so sang she, 
Until the East was grey, 
Then pointed to her bleeding heart, 
And shrieked, and fled away.” 


Tf so, he stifled her as resolutely as Othello, and with far less com- 
punction. He bade her go back to her place of torment with the 
others; he could not attend to her now; he had newer matters on 
hand. Here he was, already at Kensington Gardens, and not a soul 
in sight but a gate-keeper in a long green coat and a hat with a 
gold-lace band. : 

It was a sweet May morning; nowhere sweeter and pleasanter 
than in grassy, shady, cockney Kensington Gardens. Being a first 
assignation, at least for aught he knew to the contrary, the Count 
was, therefore, a little before his time—just as he would have been 
for a duel. Also, as before a duel, he proceeded to wile away the 
interval by smoking a cigar, enjoying the warmth of the sunshine, 
the purity of the air, the freshness of the early verdure, as keenly as 
if he had been a combination of Wordsworth and Howard, poet and 
philanthropist. I cannot help thinking there is a certain propor- 
tion of men born without consciences at all. It is not that they 
commit sin—all of us do that; but their enormities seem to burden 
them neither with anxiety nor remorse. They do not fidget before- 
hand, they make no resolutions of amendment afterwards; they 
travel on the broad gauge, so to speak, in first-class carriages, with 
easy springs, cushioned seats, and a supreme indifference to their 
destination. They are more plentiful in France than in England, 
and Count Tourbillon was a very perfect specimen of the class. 

Smoking, then, in placid content under a young horse-chestnut, 
he watched with half-indulgent, half-cynical smiles, the usual busi- 
ness, amatory and otherwise, of this suburban resort, waking into 
its daily life. The first figure to intrude on his solitude was a foot- 
guardsman carrying a clothes-basket, followed by a dingy-looking 
woman, talking, perhaps scolding, with considerable energy. The 
soldier plodded on inattentive, as one accustomed to the sounds. 
‘“‘ Husband and wife!” said the Count to his cigar, with a shrug of 
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the shoulders. ‘“ My faith, how badly it seems always to arrange itself, 
even amongst the canaille. Hold, here is something more interesting!” 

A very pretty girl, with all the outward appliances of wealth, all 
those subdued graces of gesture which seem only acquired by the 
constant habit of living in society, was walking by the side of an 
invalid-chair with the head up, and a man in livery pushing it 
behind. Her neat boots, her well-gloved hands, her golden chignon, 
her beads, her bracelets, her draperies, all were point device, and 
denoted not only birth and breeding, but enough of fashion to make 
the Count wonder he did not know her by sight. She bent over the 
chair so affectionately, seemed so engrossed with its inmate, that 
Tourbillon felt positively interested, and moved several paces from 
his station for a nearer inspection of her companion ; probably, he 
told himself, some handsome young lover disabled by a wound or 
an accident. Bah! the young lover was an old lady of fourscore, in 
a close bonnet and tortoise-shell spectacles, with trembling hands in 
long-fingered gloves, and a poor, shaking, palsied head, that turned 
like the sunflower to the bright young beauty, who was, indeed, the 
light of its declining day. 

“There are illusions,” said the Count, replacing the cigar he had 
taken respectfully from his lips, ‘and there must of consequence be 
disillusions to counteract them! Such is the equipoise of existence. 
I wish my doubtful correspondent would appear with the envelope 
in his, her, its, left hand. It seems I am here in faction, with but 
a vague prospect of relief. Patience, ‘a la guerre, comme a la 
guerre!’” 

Once more Tourbillon resigned himself to his vigil, which was 
getting rather wearisome, despite such interludes asa dripping water- 
dog shaking itself against his trousers, two little girls running their 
hoops simultaneously between his legs, and a petition from an in- 
coherent slattern, apparently just out of an Asylum for Females of 
Weak Intellect, that he would be so good as to put her in the direct 
road to St. Pancras. He looked at his watch. It was scarcely twelve 
yet. He would make a little tour, he thought, to kill time, and 
so return to the appointed spot. He walked half-a-dozen paces, 
rounded the huge smoke-blackened stem of a great elm tree, and 
found himself, as he expressed it, “nose to nose” with Mr. Egremont. 
A bystander, had there been one, must have detected that the meeting 
was exceedingly mal d propos, they were so glad to see each other ! 
Dolly, blushing violently, shook the Count’s hand as if he were the 
dearest friend in the world. ‘“ How was Tourbillon? He had not 
met him for ages. What had he been about? He had never 
thanked him enough for his kindness on a late occasion—and—had 
he been quite well since he saw him last ?” 

The Count looked amused. Here was, indeed, something to kill 
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time, not that he had any ill-nature about him, but that it was ‘setter 
fun to keep Dolly in a fidget than to smoke by himself till his vorre- 
spondent arrived. That Dolly was in a fidget only became too 
obvious every moment. He glanced anxiously about, his colour went 
and came, he laughed nervously, and asked irrelevant questions 
without waiting for their answers. If the Count suspected the truth 
it was cruel thus to prolong the torture, but like a fish unskilfully 
played, that at last, with one desperate effort, snaps your line and 
makes off to sea, Dolly, catching a glimpse of a well-known parasol, 
surmounting a well-known figure, broke from his tormentor with the 
courage of despair. 

He had persuaded Miss Tregunter, not without difficulty, to take 
an early walk with him in these pleasant retreats. They were en- 
gaged, but their engagement had not yet been given out, so they 
agreed to be abroad early, before the gossiping public were about. It 
never entered the calculations of either that they would meet such a 
worldly spirit as Tourbillon in their new-found paradise. 

A first téte-d-téte with the lady who has imposed on you a first 
pressure of her hand, a first avowal from her lips, and its ratification 
thereon, a first appointment to meet her, a first walk with her in Kew, 
Kensington, or any other garden of Eden, is a thing to enjoy while 
it lasts, to remember softly and kindly when it has passed away, 
but certainly not to be curtailed nor interrupted by an unsympa- 
thising idler whom it requires only a little moral courage to shake off. 
Dolly, therefore, seeing the wished-for figure in the distance amongst 
the trees, looked his captor boldly in the face, masking any bashful- 
ness he might feel with a certain quaintness of manner that was 
natural to him. 

“T cannot stay now, Count,” said he, “not another moment. But 
I often come here, and will meet you if you like at the same time 
to-morrow.” 


« Ah! you come often here,” repeated the Count, laughing. “So 


do not I. Tell me then, Monsieur Egremont, what do you find so 
attractive in such a solitary place ?” 

“IT come here to make ‘double acrostics!’ ”’ answered Dolly, un- 
blushingly. “They require undivided attention, and I can’t do them 
if I am disturbed.” 

Tourbillon clapped him on the shoulder, laughing heartily, “Good!” 
said he, “mon brave! Success to your double acrostics. I shall not 
try to find out their answers. But, trust me, my friend, you will 
compose them all the better for a little assistance. Your English 
proverb says, you know, ‘two hearts, two heads,’ what is it? ‘are 
better than one!’ I make you my compliments, and I leave you to find 
out its truth.” 
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Cuaprer L. 
THE STAR OF THE WEST. 


TovursBiL1on looked wistfully after the retreating couple as they dis- 
appeared amongst the trees. For a moment he could have envied 
Mr. Egremont and Miss Tregunter their open, above-board, and 
avowed attachment. Only for a moment, soon reflecting that such 
matters were quite out of his line, that he was totally unfitted for the 
flat sameness of domestic life, that the only sort of woman, half- 
devil, half-coquette, who could hope to interest him now, was the last 
he would wish to place beside him in his home, and that he was 
actually here at this spot but in accordance with that evil spirit 
which made novelty, mystery, and intrigue, the daily bread of his 
existence. 

A rather stout, showy-looking lady, dressed in black, came rapidly 
along the broad gravel walk, and when she approached the Count, 
disclosed, as if purposely, the envelope of a letter in her left hand. 
The Frenchman’s eye brightened, his languor vanished in an instant. 
The hawk in her swoop, the leopard in his lair, the wolf on the 
slot, every beast of prey wakes into energy when its quarry comes 
in sight. Tourbillon took his hat off without hesitation, and wished 
her “ Good morning,” as if he had known her all his life. 

“Madame has been most gracious in according me this inter- 
view,” said he. “I have now to learn how I can be of service to 
Madame.” 

He tried hard to see her face, but a couple of black veils drawn 
tight, concealed the features as effectually as could any riding mask 
of the last century. His quick perceptions, however, took in at once 
that her figure was remarkably good, that she was exceedingly well- 
dressed, and that the jewellery, of which she wore a good deal, though 
very magnificent, was in perfect taste. 

Her handkerchief too, and this with a gentleman of Tourbillon’s 
experience counted for something, was trimmed with an edging of 
broad and delicate lace. 

“A lady,” thought the Count, “no doubt. Not quite a grande 
dame, but still a person of position. Who can she be, and where can 
she have seen me before ?” 

He made no question, notwithstanding the protestations in her 
note, that this was a fresh conquest ; assuming, therefore, his plea- 
santest manner and his sweetest smile—but the bright face clouded, 
the comely check turned white with the first tones of her voice, while 
she replied :— 

“T know Count Tourbillon well. I think he cannot have forgotten 
me. I am sure he will not deny that I have a right to ask of him 
any favour I please.” 
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He could’ only gasp out, “Fanchon! Madame Enslee! Just 
heaven! And I thought you were dead!” 

“It would have made little difference to you if I had been,” she 
answered, perfectly unmoved, but not without a touch of scorn. “It 
need make no difference to you now. Count, I did not come here to 
talk about yourself, but about somebody whose boots you were never 
fit to black. I speak pretty plain. I’ve come from the side of the 
water where people say what they mean, and give it mouth too.” 

“You did not think so once,” he broke in angrily ; and then. 
growing conscious that the position was false, even ridiculous, con- 
tinued more temperately :— 

“We all make mistakes, Madame. This is a world of mistakes. 
I cannot see that it is the interest of either to injure the other. 
Circumstances conspired against us, but my feelings towards you have 
ever remained the same.” 

“I can easily believe it,’ she answered bitterly. “There was no 
love lost, Count, you may take your oath. I told you that, pretty 
smart, in the letter I left on my dressing-tuble at Milan. You used 
to laugh at my French, but you understood every word of those six 
lines, I’ll be bound. Short and sweet, wasn’t it? And what I said 
then I mean now.” 

“ Your French, like everything about you, was always charming,” 
he replied gallantly. ‘Shall we sit down, a little apart from the 
public walk? Your appearance, Madame, is sufficiently attractive to 
command attention anywhere.” 

“1m sure if I’m not ashamed of my company you needn’t be,” 
said the lady, moving to a less conspicuous spot, nevertheless, and 
lifting her double veil, that she might converse more freely. “I’ve 
not much to say, and I shouldn’t care if the whole world saw you 
and me together; but I don’t want to be overheard, all the same.”’ 

Just the old, petulant, wilful, off-hand manner, he thought; the 
old self-scorn, the old want of tact, refinement, and good-breeding. 
Looking into her face, too, he could still recognise much of the 
bright, comely beauty that had so captivated his fancy for a few 
weeks many years ago. It was coarser now, indeed ; bolder, harder, 
and what people call overblown ; but, notwithstanding her life of 
change, sorrow, excitement, and adventure, the miller’s daughter was 
a handsome, striking looking woman, even yet. 

You have already learned by Tourbillon’s exclamation of astonish- 
ment that it was no other than Fanny Draper, or rather Mrs. Ainslie, 
who thus sat by his side in Kensington Gardens, whom he had never 
seen since she left him in a fit'of anger, disgust, and passionate 
repentance, some two months after her desertion of Gerard, and 
whose subsequent career—extending over a good many years—would 
itself have filled a three-volume novel, rich in scrapes, situations, ups- 
and-downs, success, disappointment, and retribution. 

E 2 
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Thrown on her own resources when she quitted the Count at Milan, 
Fanny determined to return home at once and try her fortune on the 
English stage. It was a profession to which she was specially 
adapted by nature, and in which her mobility of feature and peculiar 
style of beauty afforded great advantages. She had not forgotten 
Mr. Bruff’s flattering estimate of her histrionic powers, nor the 
lessons he had given her in the humble country-town, to which she 
even now looked back as to her one glimpse of paradise on earth. 
She avoided Ripley, and never went near her father, but plunged 
hastily into London, and, converting the few jewels she had brought 
with her into ready-money, got an engagement to dance in a minor 
theatre at eighteen shillings a week, and so put her foot on the lowest 
round of a ladder in which the topmost seemed hopelessly out of 
reach. It was the old story. Fanny Draper—or Miss Douglas, as 
she called herself—was fortunate enough to hit that combination of 
three properties which alone ensure success; these are, confidence, 
ability, and opportunity. Of the two first she possessed more than 
her share, and the last she owed to the sudden illness of a dashing 
young lady with beautiful legs, who enacted the leading character in 
an extravaganza of which Fanny constituted a mere humble item in 
tights and spangles. Miss Douglas, on this fortunate occasion, 
advanced boldly to the rescue, accepted the part at an hour’s notice, 
and was recognised as a star by the infallible criticism of a crowded 
gallery the moment she came to the footlights. Her legs were quite 
equal to the absentee’s, her beauty infinitely superior, while her acting, 
as even the manager admitted, really was something like acting, and 
he increased her salary forthwith. She left him, nevertheless, at the 
end of his season, for a far better engagement, and the following 
year saw her starring it in the country and making five or six pounds 
a week. A break then occurred in Miss Douglas’s career until she 
appeared again, as a Mrs. St. Germyn, at Liverpool, to take her 
benefit on the eve of a Continental tour. Under different names she 
continued to perform at divers French theatres, in Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, covering her deficiencies of accent and pronunciation 
with an espiéglerie of manner that a foreign audience found irresistible, 
till, finally, being heard of as Madame Molinara, the great stage cele- 
brity of New York, she was imported by indefatigable Dolly Egre- 
mont to retrieve a waning reputation and replenish an exhausted 
cash-box for his Accordion Theatre. 

Madame Molinara had not passed through so many vicissitudes 
without adding good store of experience to the mother-wit, of which 
she enjoyed her full share, and she certainly did not put too low a 
price upon her talents. After a correspondence that nearly drove 
Dolly wild in its progress, and a stormy passage across the Atlantic 
highly conducive to health, when it was over, behold the celebrated 
American actress, safely arrived in London, engaged at an exorbitant 
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price to take the leading part in a melodrama written by the husband 
from whom she had been separated for more years than she liked to 
count. 

“Tt is itself as good as a play,” said she, after detailing, in as few 
words as possible, the above information for the benefit of the atten- 
tive Count, who disappointed her, it must be admitted, by evincing so 
little surprise at the most startling points of her narrative. “They 
do say, Truth is stranger than Fiction; I’m sure, in my case, 
Romance whips Reality. And now to think of my sitting alongside 
of you, under an English elm. Dear, dear! what beautiful elms 
there was used to stand in the park at Oakover! Why, that loafer 
there with a spaniel dog might almost realise we were two lovers 
taking a spell of courting. Well, well! We've all been fools in 
our day ; but live and learn is my motto! And now, Count, what 
d’ye think made me write you that little note last night before I 
went to bed? Ah! you wouldn’t guess from July to eternity. You’re 
as sly as a ’possum: I know that of old; but I’ve fixed you there, I 
estimate. It’s not often you get a Frenchman up a tree in what you 
was used to call,—excuse my laughing—to call an affair of the heart.” 

Tourbillon was at a non plus. What could she be driving at, this 
hard, bold woman—with her hateful Americanisms and her loud, 
coarse mirth? He felt confused, puzzled, even a little ashamed, to 
be thus taken aback. As before an armed adversary he would have 
fallen “on guard ”’ by instinct, so with a feminine foe he unconsciously 
assumed those tactics that came most natural to him in dealing with 
the gentler and subtler sex. He must make love to her, he thought, 
de rigueur ; must warm up the sentiments, never very palatable, that 
had stood cold so long, and compound the best dish he could of the 
hash. She expected it, of course, or why was she there? Witha 
practised glance from his bright black eyes, of which he knew the 
power as well as the most finished coquette who ever wore petticoats, 
he took his companion’s hand, and whispered softly :— 

‘You wrote to me, Fanchon. Yes, I call you Fanchon to-day, as 
I have called you by that endearing name for years, in my sorrows, 
in my solitude, in my dreams. You sent for me because your heart, 
like mine, cannot quite forget. Because, like mine, it pines to resume 
once more the only true affection it has ever known. Because, in 
fine, we return after all our wanderings to our first attachments, and 
—and—though you would not trust your address to the chances of 
a letter, you will confide it to me now, and we shall speedily meet 
again.” 

She laughed once more. Heartily this time, and with such real 
enjoyment as convinced even Tourbillon’s vanity, that whatever mo- 
tives led her to seek this interview, affection for himself had nothing 
to do with them. 

“ You whip creation, Count!” she said, wiping her eyes with the 
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richly-laced handkerchief. ‘You do, indeed! Such cheek as yours 
was never so much as heard of out of Paris. You carry on with so 
good a face too. Solemn enough to stopaclock! They spoiled a 
second Liston when they made you an attaché, or an ambassador, or 
whatever you are. I don’t know whether you’ve done well in your 
own profession, but I’m availed you’d get along considerable in mine. 
Now if you’ll stow all that gammon and speak common sense for 
three minutes, I’ll tell you my mind right away, and then make 
tracks. That ugly chap in a gold-laced hat has been looking our 
way till I’m tired of him. Listen, Count. This is something to 
your advantage ! ” 

“You were always heartless,” replied Tourbillon, in perfect good 
humour. “It is my misfortune. Speak, Madame, I am all attention.” 

“‘ Now that’s business,” said the lady approvingly. “I suppose, 
monsieur, you won’t deny that I know two or three things you’d just 
as soon I kept to myself.” 


He shrugged his shoulders carelessly, but with an affirmative 
gesture. 

“ Very well,” she continued. ‘Now if you'll keep my secrets I'll 
keep yours. Is it a bargain?” 

“ Honour!” said the Count with a smile. 

“Honour!” she repeated. “Ah! but is it honour as if I were a 
man and could call you to account? No. Don’t get riled. I’m 
aware you'd make no bones about that! But is it honour such as 
you would pledge to another gentleman” (she put a bitter emphasis 
on the word) “like yourself? ” 

“Honour, madame!” he answered gravely, “as between man and 
man. On both sides!” 

She seemed satisfied. 

‘Then to such honour I trust,”’ said she, “that you will not betray 
me. ‘That you will never recognise nor salute me in public, never 
divulge in private that the Madame Molinara of the play-bills owns 
a legal right to but one of all the names she has been called by, and 
that name she disgraced, not for your sake, you needn’t think it! 
but because—well, never mind why. Perhaps because she had a 
wild, fierce temper and a loving heart! You may sneer, Count, you 
often used, I remember, but I tell you, there is but one man in the 
world I’d walk fifty yards to serve, and that man was once my hus- 
band. Once! He’s my husband still. Let me see who dare dispute 
it! But I'll never stand in his way, poor Gerard, I’ll never be a clog 
and a blot and a disgrace to him. If he fancies I’m dead and gone, 
perhaps he’ll think kindly of me now and then, who knows? We 
didn’t hit it off so bad together just at first. It seems queer enough 
to remember it all now. Don’t be afraid, Count, I’m not going to 
cry, but I can’t keep from laughing. It’s enough to make a cat 
laugh, Madame Molinara don’t sound much like Fanny Draper, 
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does it? Nor I don’t look much like her neither—doI? There’s 
but two people left in England I’m afraid of now that poor father’s 
dead and gone, and me never to have seen him! But two in all 
England, Count, and you’re one of them.” 

Tourbillon bowed, as accepting a compliment, adding— 

«“ And Monsieur Ainslie, without doubt, is the other?” 

“Gerard!” she exclaimed, with another laugh, which stifled 
something like a sob. “Nothe! Not if he was coming up the 
walk here, this instant. And dressed for the stage, bless you! why 
he wouldn’t know me from his grandmother. No, I can keep out 
of the other’s way. She and I are little likely to meet in this great 
crowded town ; but I own I was afraid of you. I remembered your 
ways of old. I knew that if you heard of a fresh face, be she prin- 
cess, actress, or chimney-sweep, you'd never rest till you’d seen her, 
and found out all about her, and made love to her, maybe, as you 
alwaysdo. That’s why I’ve asked you to meet me here. That’s why 
I’ve asked you to promise you will never let Mr. Ainslie nor anybody 
else know I’m alive and in England. Now, Count, can I depend 
upon you P” 

“It is a bargain,” answered Tourbillon, impressively ; “on one 
side, as on the other! ” 

“Done!” she answered, shaking hands as if to ratify the com- 
pact, while she wished him good-bye. ‘I shall perhaps have one 
more look at him now. He’ll never be the wiser. Of the other I 
have no fear—no fear. She’s a real lady, and I—well, I’m an 
actress. Nothing better. I thank you, Tourbillon; 1 do, indeed. 
Good luck to you! From my heart I wish you well!” 

So she walked out of the garden, staring superciliously on the un- 
offending guardian of the gate, while the Count, selecting his largest 
cigar, proceeded to light it thoughtfully and methodically, looking 
after his late companion with an air of whimsical consternation on 
his expressive countenance that language is powerless to describe. 


CuaptTer LI. 
“FAIS CE QUE DOIS.” 


Mapame Mortnara, or Fanny, as we may again call her, had con- 
fessed to the Count that, besides himself, there was but one person in 
London from whom she feared recognition, but one whom she dreaded 
to meet. Her feminine instincts warned her that if she should 
chance to come face to face with Mrs. Vandeleur, all attempt at 
further concealment would be in vain. The spirit of rivalry between 
women is far keener, subtler, more enduring than with men. The 
miller’s daughter had loved Gerard Ainslie as dearly as it was in such 
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a nature to love any human being, and was ready to prove her affec- 
tion by voluntarily relinquishing every claim on her husband. She 
felt she could never make him happy; felt it now just as surely, 
though not so bitterly, as in the first days of their married life. She 
had resolved, and in such a woman there was no small self-sacrifice 
in the resolution, that she would be contented but to hear that he was 
beloved by somebody more worthy of him. That should he choose 
to believe her dead (remember, Fanny’s standard of morality was 
only in accordance with her education and her subsequent career), 
she would never undeceive him ; trying to rejoice from her heart if she 
learned he was married to another—just as she had rejoiced when she 
read in the English newspapers of his succession to wealth that she 
never dreamed of asking him to share with her. To be sure her pro- 
fession brought her in more money than she could spend ; but had she 
been penniless, she felt it would have made no difference. With all 
her faults she was, in some respects, a thorough woman: in none 
more so than in certain overstrained sentiments of false pride and 
real generosity. True, she could have approved of Gerard’s marriage 
to any other on earth rather than to Mrs. Vandeleur. Thousands of 
miles off a pang smote her when she saw in the Times how that lady 
had at last become a widow. But while her heart insisted Gerard 
would never care for anybody but Norah, her head reasoned more 
coldly and rationally, that few attachments were rooted deep enough 
to withstand such contrary blasts as had swept over the White Rose, 
to outlive so long a frost as must have chilled and pierced her to the 
core. “No,” she told herself, walking hastily homeward through 
the Park. “If they had been going to make a match of it they 
would have settled matters months ago. John Vandeleur’s been dead 
long enough, in all conscience. My! what a wicked one he was! I 
wonder what’s gone with him now! Well, it’s no use bothering 
about that; I dare say Miss Norah’s pretty much altered, too, by 
this time. I know I am, though the Yankees didn’t seem to think 
there was a deal amiss with my outside neither! What will happen 
to my Gerard is this. Some young lady of title will fall in love with 
him, and they’ll be married with two parsons and a dozen of brides- 
maids, and I’ll put on a thick veil and go up in the gallery to see it 
done. Suppose she don’t suit him after all. That won’t do at any 
price. No, we’ll fix it different for his sake, though it’s as bad as 
bitters to swallow down. If he must have the woman he set his 
foolish boy’s heart on, why he shall. I’ll give him up to her, I will. 
*Specially if she’s gone off in her looks. I shall never know it 
though. I mustn’t meet her. It’s. my business to keep out of her 
way if I go barefoot a hundred miles. Jerusalem! If this isn’t 
Miss Welby herself !” 

Fanny had, indeed, bounced into the very arms of a lady making 
for a brougham waiting some twenty paces off, in the carriage-drive, 
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whom she knew at once for Mrs. Vandeleur, and whom, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, she called out loud by her maiden-name. The 
recognition was instantaneous and mutual. Norah, turning as white 
as a sheet, felt ready to drop. With both hands she clung to the 
railing that guarded the footway, and strove to frame some common- 
place words of greeting and surprise. In vain, for not a syllable 
would come. 

Fanny recovered her senses first ; more accustomed to situations of 
perplexity, she had acquired the useful habit of taking the bull by 
the horns, and she saw with a glance that the present was no time 
for deception or concealment. Acting always on impulse, it was her 
impulse at this moment to be frank, generous, and out-spoken. She, 
the woman who had right and power on her side, threw herself with- 
out hesitation on the mercy of the other. 

“ Miss Norah!” said she. ‘ Miss Welby—lI beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Vandeleur. It’s too late; you knew me; I saw youdid. You 
was always a good friend to me and mine long ago. Be a good 
friend still. Will you keep my secret and his?” 

“Your secret! His!” gasped Norah, still holding on to the 
rails. ‘ Fanny—Mrs. Ainslie—what do you mean ?” 

The other had quite recovered her coolness now. 

“Ts that your carriage, ma’am?” said she, pointing to the 
brougham, with its two servants assiduously preparing for their 
mistress. ‘“ Will you give mea lift? I’ve something to say that 
can’t be said out here amongst all these people. Oh! you needn’t be 
afraid! I keep a carriage of my own now!” 

This was unjust, for Mrs. Vandeleur, though she had not yet 
recovered her voice, expressed in dumb show exceeding goodwill 
thus to remove their unexpected interview from public gaze; but 
Fanny was prepared to be unjust, because with the one comprehensive 
glance that took in the other’s features, complexion, bonnet, ear-rings, 
gloves, dress, and deportment, the uncomfortable truth obtruded 
itself, that never even in her bright young days long ago, had the 
White Rose, spite of anxiety and agitation, looked more queenly, 
more delicate, more beautiful, than at that moment. 

It was a hard task Madame Molinara had set herself, but she 
resolved to go through it, reflecting with something of bitter sarcasm 
that, had she known beforehand her rival’s beauty remained so 
untarnished, she would never have drifted into the false position that 
bade her do an act of generosity against her will. 

Not till the door of the carriage was banged to, and the direction 
given for Fanny’s residence, did Mrs. Vandeleur find her voice. It 
came at last, very weak and tremulous,— 

‘I was so startled just now, I could not tell you, but I am glad to 
see you again, Fanny. Indeed I am.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” answered Fanny, with good-humoured abrupt- 
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ness. “You oughtn’t to be. You ought to hate me. You do, 
Just as I used to hate you. But you won’t hate me any longer when 
I’ve told you all I want to say. What a noise these small broughams 
make, to be sure. One can’t hear oneself speak. I suppose it’s being 
so near the wheels.” 

Mrs. Vandeleur could hardly help smiling at this display of a 
fastidious taste in carriages from the miller’s daughter. Perhaps 
the other made the remark on purpose, intending thereby to place 
them both on a more common-place and more equal footing; 
perhaps only with the nervous desire natural to us all, of putting 
off, if for ever so few seconds, the fatal word or deed that must hence- 
forth be irrevocable, irretrievable. There was silence for a few 
seconds between the two women, while each, scanning the other’s 
exterior, wondered what Gerard could see to excuse his infatuation, 
but with this difference, that Mrs. Vandeleur marvelled honestly and 
from her heart, whereas the actress forced herself to stifle the con- 
viction of her own inferiority in all, except mere physical attraction, 
that fascinated mankind. She broke it abruptly, and with an effort. 
“Miss Norah,” said she, “Mrs. Vandeleur, do you think as bad 
people can ever be happy? Not if they’re ever so prosperous ? 
Don’t believe it. I’ve been wicked enough myself, and now I’m so 
miserable—so miserable!” Her voice came thick and dry, while 
the lines that denote mental suffering deepened and hardened round 
her mouth. The comely face looked ten years older than when it 
smiled mockingly on Tourbillon half-an-hour ago. 

Norah took her hand. “Nobody is too wicked,” said she gently, 
“to repent, and to make amends.” 

“Repent!” echoed Fanny, almost in tones of anger, “I can’t 
repent, I tell you. Id do just the same if it was to come over 
again. But I can make amends, and I will too. Oh, Mrs. Van- 
deleur, you'll hate me, you'll despise me, you’ll never forgive me 
when you know all. Nomore you ought not. I’ll never forgive 
myself. And yet I’m not sorry for it really in my heart. I’m not. 
You cannot understand how I was tempted. You’d been used to 
gentlefolks all your life. To you, he was just one amongst a lot of 
others. But to me, he seemed like an angel out of heaven. Ay, 
the first time as ever I set eyes on him, walking through the fields, 
and watching of the May-fly on poor old Ripley water, I loved him 
so—lI loved him so!” 

“Loved him!” thought Norah, “and yet she could leave him 
for years, when she had a right to be near him. Ah! if I’d been in 
her place, I’d have followed my darling through the wide world, 
whether he liked it or not.” But she felt that after all this woman 
was his wedded wife, while she——Well, she had no right to speak, 
so she held her peace. 

“Then I determined,” continued Fanny, in a set, firm voice; 
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«ves, I swore, that come what might, I’d have him, if I died for it. 
I wasn’t a good girl like you, Miss Norah. I wasn’t brought up to 
be a good girl, though poor old daddy he was always the kindest of 
fathers tome. And I hadn’t set foot in England two days afore I 
was down at Ripley, and through the orchard like a lapwing, making 
no doubt as I should find him with his arm over the half-door, and 
his dear old face, that’s in heaven now, smiling through the flour, 
so pleased to see his little Fan. I ain’t going to cry, Mrs. Van- 
deleur. Well, when I came round in front, the place was all shut 
up and boarded in. The garden plots was choked in nettles, the 
box had grown as high as my knees, the mill-wheel was stopped, 
and the sluice dry. I cried then, I did, for I knew I should never 
see him no more. It’s a quiet little place they’ve buried him in. 
Close by mother, in a corner of Ripley churchyard. Oh, Mrs. Van- 
deleur, d’ye think he could have died without knowing as his little 
Fan would have given her two eyes to be at his bed-head, only for a 
minute ? I can’t bear to think it. I won’t! Ican’t! I ain’t going 
tocry. I ain’t going to cry!” 

But she did cry, heartily, bursting into a passion of tears, as 
violent as it was soon over, while Mrs. Vandeleur, woman-like, 
wept a little, no doubt, for company. 

“ You’ve a good heart, you have,” resumed the miller’s daughter, 
“and that’s why I’m so sorry and so resolute. Look here, Mrs. 
Vandeleur ; I stole away the man you loved, and—+yes, I will say it 
out—as loved you, and made him my husband. There was others 
in the business, far more to blame than me. Others as stuck at 
nothing to get what they wanted, be it good or bad, but that’s all 
past and gone now. Well, I know if right had been right, you should 
have had my Gerard (Norah winced and shrank back into her corner 
of the carriage), and you shall have him yet. Repent and make 
amends, says you. I can’t repent, but I can make amends. Nobody 
but yourself and one other knows I’m in England, or even alive. 
Tl engage that one doesn’t let the cat out of the bag. Besides, I’ve 
heard say that if a woman keeps seven years away from her husband, 
she’s as good as dead to him in law, and he can marry again. You 
two might be very happy together. I don’t want to see it; but I 
can bear to know it, if it’s my own doing. There, I’ve said my say, 
and here we are turning into Berner’s Street.’’ 

“‘Tmpossible!” exclaimed Norah, struggling fiercely, as it were, 
with the evil spirit that was tempting her, radiant and seductive as 
an angel of light. “Impossible, Fanny! You mean kindly, 
generously, no doubt. But your marriage to—to Mr. Ainslie is 
lawful and binding so long as you both live. Nothing on earth can 
undo it. Besides, think of the scandal—the shame—the sin !” 

“Oh, I don’t go in for all that,” answered Fanny, a little relieved, 
it may be, in her secret heart, by the rejection of her handsome offer. 
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“T’ve got other things to think of. I can’t sit with my hands before 
me, working it backwards and forwards like you ladies do. I’ve my 
own bread to make, you see, and very good bread it is, I can tell you. 
Why, I’ve a part to study now this very afternoon. And father isn’t 
hardly cold in his grave,” she added, with a strange, ghastly smile. 

“A part to study!” repeated Norah. “Oh, Fanny! you never 
will—you never can! ” 

“Folks must live,” answered the other, with the hard, bald 
expression that had varied so often during their drive, settling over 
her face once more. 

They had now reached Madame Molinara’s door in Berners Street, 
and the brougham came to a stop. 

“Fanny!” exclaimed Mrs. Vandeleur, “ you mean to do right. 
You want to be better. We are both very miserable. I—JI have 
more than I need of this world’s wealth. Share with me. Leave 
the stage, and try to lead a different life. It is better, after all, to 

_be good, than famous, admired, successful—even happy.” 

“T should go mad!” answered the other, wildly. ‘I should 
go thinking, thinking, thinking, till I was out of my mind. Nothing 
but the constant excitement keeps me in my senses. Come and 
see me act. Promise; I shall feel a better woman. Mrs. Van- 
deleur, you are an angel. If I dared I would say, ‘God bless you!’” 

She seized the corner of Norah’s shawl, pressed it passionately 
once, twice, to her lips, darted from the carriage, and drawing both 
veils over her face, hurried across the street to disappear within her 
own door. 

“Home!” said the White Rose, leaning back in solitude, and 
realising, for the first time, her utter desolation—the bitter loneli- 
ness of her lot, the cruel mockery of a life, rich in empty appliances 


of outward show, but deprived of sympathy, debarred from happi- 
ness, and devoid of hope. 


—— 


Cuapter LII. 
“ ADVIENNE CE QUE POURRA.”’ 


Ir is a well-known truth, borne out by tke moral and physical 
experience of every sufferer, that the severity of a wound or blow is 
not thoroughly appreciated till its immediate effects have passed 
away. A man breaks his collar-bone hunting, receives a sabre cut, 
or even loses a limb, in action, and for a while, beyond a certain 
numbness and confusion, is scarcely aware that he has been hurt. So 
is it with a great sorrow. There is, first of all, an instinctive 
effort at resistance, not without something of the hard, stern joy 
brave spirits feel in every phase of strife, followed by a dead sensa- 
tion of stupefaction and bewilderment, the lull, as it were, before the 
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storm ; then, after a dark, strange, ghastly interval, a smarting pain, 
a piercing agony, the real punishment which wrings those most 
severely who clench their teeth, and knit their brows, and scorn to 
wince, or shrink, or cry aloud beneath the torture. 

Norah looked very pale and stern when she walked into her own 
house; but she had quite made up her mind what she was going to 
do. With her head up, and a proud, resolute step, like some 
priestess of old, prepared to officiate at the sacrifice, she marched 
into her drawing-room—that room in which every article of furni- 
ture, every ornament and knick-knack, was now more or less asso- 
ciated with his presence, and proceeded to ransack a little drawer in 
her writing-table, sacred to certain relics that had somehow con- 
nected themselves with Mr. Ainslie. These treasures were but few in 
number, and, to judge by appearance, of small intrinsic value ; yet 
what a life’s history they represented! what a wealth of affection, 
anxiety, longing, folly, and regret had been lavished on those poor, 
desultory, unconscious trifles! There lay the book he had given her 
long ago, in the days of annuals and keepsakes, at Marston Rectory. 
A gaudy little volume, bound in much-frayed red and gold. Its 
contents, I am bound to admit, were of the trashiest and most non- 
sensical character. An engraving of an impossible woman in drooping 
ringlets, with an enormous straw hat, adorned the frontispiece, and to 
this deity such touching lines as the following, separated by a sheet 
of silver paper from their object, were addressed in ostentatious 
type :— 

‘Lady, I look and wonder at thy face, 
Its perfect lineaments, its haughty grace ; 


The fair pale brow, the calm and classic smile, 
The deep dark eyes, that brighten and beguile.” 


And so on, through some fifty verses, scored along the margin by a 
black-lead pencil, doubtless young Gerard’s handiwork during inter- 
vals of deeper study at Mr. Archer’s, and intended to convey his 
favourable criticism of the poetry, his entire concurrence in its tone 
of adoration, as applied to the young lady for whom he brought such 
works across the marshes in his pocket. Ah, those well-remembered 
marshes! She could see them now, with their wide, straight ditches 
gleaming in the summer sun, as she drove her ponies merrily across 
the level, looking here and there for the light, graceful figure that 
seldom disappointed her. Could it have been so long ago? and was 
it all over—all over now? She pushed the book back into its 
drawer, and fora moment felt she had neither strength nor courage 
to make an end of her task, but, calling to mind the late interview 
with Fanny, nerved herself once more for her trial, and put this 
<eepsake aside, to pack up with the rest. She had preserved it 
through her whole married life, and his, but to-day it must go once 
jor all. 
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There was a dried flower, too, of what kind, in its then state of 
atrophy, it would have puzzled a botanist to decide; but Gerard had 
worn it in his coat that time when she saw him again after all those 
years of absence. Somehow it got detached, and had fallen out. 
She picked it off the carpet when he went away, and for a little kept 
it in a very warm place, which might account perhaps for its being 
so completely withered, before she hid it up with the other things in 
their drawer. Must that go too? Well, it was better it should ; if 
she spared one, she might spare all, and right was right. She must 
not even think of Mrs. Ainslie’s lawful husband any more! 

Here was a note—a note in the dear familiar hand. It began 
formally enough, and might, indeed, have been published word for 
word in the Times newspaper, containing as it did a very practical 
intimation that the writer had secured stalls for herself and Miss 
Tregunter at the French play. How well she remembered the 
vouchers coming from Mitchell’s in their envelope, and the glee with 
which she put them in the fire! They didn’t go near the French 
play after all. Not one of them cared in their hearts if they never 
entered a theatre again. No; far better than that, they all dined at 
deaf, kind old Lady Baker’s. Herself, and Somebody, and Jane, and 
Dolly Egremont, with a couple of pleasant guardsmen, not particu- 
larly in love, to do the talking. Somebody took her down to dinner, 
and there was music afterwards, under cover of which certain 
whispers, meaning more than they expressed, passed unnoticed. 
Then, when it was time to go away, Somebody put her into her 
carriage, retaining, as his guerdon, the flower she had worn all the 
evening in her bosom, and pressing it fondly to his lips (she saw him 
by the light of her own carriage-lamps) as she drove away. Alto- 
gether it was an evening out of Paradise, and now there were to be 
no more of them. No more—no more! 

The poor withered flower was drafted accordingly, to accompany 
the other discarded mementoes of an affection that should have been 
broken off long ago, if it was to be destroyed at all. You may tear 
up a sapling with your hand, and mother earth, dame nature, what- 
ever you please to call her, covers the gap over so effectually in six 
months, you would never guess she had sustained the slightest 
abrasion. But let your young tree grow for a few seasons, expanding 
to the sunshine, drinking in the rain, drawing sustenance and 
vitality from the very atmosphere, you must use cord, and lever, and 
grappling-iron, if you would displace it now. It is a question of 
strength, I admit, and you may root it up by main force like the 
other; but how long will it be before the grass grows over the place 
again? It must remain seamed, scarred, bare, and barren for the 
best part of a life-time. 

There was scarcely anything more to put away. A card he left 
with a few lines in pencil, expressing disappointment not to find her 
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at home. A quill he had stripped of its feather clumsily enough, 
sitting in the very chair yonder by the window, while he laid his 
ground plan several feet above the surface, for one of those “ castles 
in the air” he was never tired of building and furnishing to make a 
future habitation. Alas! she must not hope to enter it now. 
Perhaps, and the tears hung thick upon her eyelashes, she might 
occupy it with him hereafter, as one of the many mansions promised 
to the houseless ones in heaven. 

The drawer was nearly empty. Nothing remained but a showy 
dog-collar of red morocco leather, with a little silver bell attached. 
Talking nonsense as women will sometimes, and men too, when they 
are very happy, she had once threatened to have a watch-dog for her 
drawing-room weighing perhaps three pounds and a half, the 
smallest she boasted that could be got in London. Of course 
Gerard went in quest of such a toy the following morning, but 
pending his difficulties in procuring anything so small as she desired, 
zealously effected so much of his task as consisted in purchasing a 
collar, and sending it home forthwith. To Bill George, and other 
gentlemen of the Fancy in the same line, the period that had since 
elapsed afforded but a short space for their requisite inquiries and 
negotiations. Alas! it seemed as if years had passed away in the 
interim to the White Rose! 

By what process of feminine reasoning she arrived at her conclu- 
sion, it is not for me to explain, but though she discarded the collar, 
Norah felt herself justified in retaining the bell. This morsel of 
silver she fastened carefully to her watch-chain; then heaping the 
rest of the spoil together, she packed it up very neatly, stuck half-a- 
dozen stamps on it, addressed the whole to Gerard Ainslie, Esq., in 
a firmer hand than common, and so sat down tocry. Do not judge 
her harshly. She was trying to do right, you see, and we all 
know, at least all who have ever turned their faces resolutely to the 
task, how steep and rugged is the upward path, how sharp its 
flints, how merciless its thorns, how grim and grey and desolate 
frowns that ridge of granite, to attain which all these efforts must 
be made, all these sufferings endured. It is not easy to be good. 
Never believe it, or why should Virtue win at last so lavish, so 
pricelessa reward! Excelsior! Fight on, fight upwards; though 
heart sink, limbs fail, brain reel, and eyes be dimmed with tears of 
anguish, fight doggedly on! From that stern grey ridge you shall 
see the promised, land, the golden mountains, and the narrow path, 
growing easier every step, that leads across the valley direct to the 
gates of heaven. 

A woman is very much in earnest when she forgets her luncheon. 
Robert Smart, who considered himself essentially Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
footman, and looked on his fellow-servant in the same livery as a 
mere rear-rank man, a sort of make-weight and set-off to his own 
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gorgeous presence, was accustomed at this period of the day, as 
indeed at many others, when he could find excuse, to ring a hand- 
bell with exceeding perseverance and energy. He seemed to think 
it becoming that next-door neighbours on both sides, and as much as 
possible of the street, should be advised whenever his mistress was 
about to partake of solid refreshment. On the present occasion, 
having laid his table gravely and decorously as usual, he applied 
himself with vigour to the luncheon-bell, and felt a little surprised 
to find that summons unattended by its usual result. 

Robert, whose general appearance was of a kind much appre- 
ciated below-stairs, affected the best of terms.with the cook. That 
worthy woman, “keeping company,” as she expressed it, with 
nobody in particular at the time, regarded him with sufficient 
approval. His attractions came out, indeed, in shining contrast with 
a baker whom she had lately jilted, and a desirable greengrocer 
whose attentions she already perceived looming in the distance. 

Such a state of affairs was peculiarly favourable to domestic 
criticism on “ the missis,” her “sperrits,” her “tantrums,” her loss 
of appetite, and her “ followers.” 

The bell had been rung more than ten minutes, and still no open- 
ing of doors, no rustle of draperies on the staircase, announced that 
Mrs. Vandeleur had gone down to luncheon. The cutlets would be cold, 
the grill uneatable, the new potatoes steamed to a consistency like 
soap. Already a “ soufflé to follow” was at the very bubble of per- 
fection. The cook lost patience. “Bob,” she screamed from the 
foot of her kitchen-stairs, ‘whatever are you about up there, and 
why don’t you bring down the first course?” 

“ Bob,” as she called him, was tugging at his wristbands in the 
dining-room, but responded forthwith. 

“‘She’ve never come to lunch at all,” said he, looking disgusted 
at such transparent want of common sense. “She’ve not been 
above-stairs or I must have heard her go. She’ve never left the 
drawing-room, and the things is all getting cold, and the carriage 
ordered at three to a moment.” 

The cook prided herself on an uncomplimentary abruptness, call- 
ing it “ speaking her mind.” 

“Well,” she replied, “you great gaby, why don’t you ring the 
luncheon-bell again? If that didn’t fetch her down, I’d go bold 
into the drawing-room and tell her myself, if it was me.” 

“No you wouldn’t,” replied Mr. Smart, from the top step of the 
kitchen-stairs. “‘She’ve given orders not to be disturbed in that there 
room. I wouldn’t go in for ninepence, not without I’d a reasonable 
excuse.” 

“ Bother her orders!” replied the cook, insubordinate as it were 
ex officio ; ‘she could but blow up like another.” 

“‘Missus never blows up,” answered Robert, “I wish she would, 
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but she’ve a way of looking at a chap when’ she ain’t best pleased, 
as if he was the dirt beneath her feet. I don’t like it, I tell ye; I 
ain’t used to it.” 

“ Ah, you’ve been spoilt, you have!” observed the cook, casting 
an anxious glance towards the kitchen and the soufflé. 

“Specially by the women-folk,” retorted Mr. Smart, with his 
best air. ; 

“Get along with ye,” laughed the other, retiring leisurely to the 
glowing recesses of her own dominions. 

Fortunately for Robert’s peace of mind a ring at the door-bell, 
and delivery of a note by the postman, furnished sufficient excuse 
for intrusion in the drawing-room. He returned from that apart- 
ment wearing a face of considerable importance, and proceeded to 
afford his fellow-servant the benefit of his experience. 

“ There’s something up,” observed he, with an air of great saga- 
city. ‘‘ It’s no wonder the luncheon’s been left to get cold. There’s 
Missis walking about the drawing-room taking on awful. I handed 
the note on a waiter as usual, and she stood looking out-a-winder, 
and never turned round to take it nor nothing. ‘ Thank you, James,’ 
says she, for she didn’t even know my step from his’n, ‘ put it down 
on the writing-table.’ ‘Luncheon’s ready, Ma’am,’ says I. ‘I 
don’t want no luncheon,’ says she, but I could tell by her voice she’d 
been cryin’, cryin’ fit to bust herself. I wish I knowed wot it was; I 
can’t a-bear to see her so down for nothin’. It’s a bad job, you may 
depend. I wish it mayn’t be a death in the family.” 

“T wish it mayn’t be ‘old Van’ come back again,” retorted the 
cook, who was of a less impressionable, and indeed more scoffing 
disposition. ‘She wouldn’t like to be a widow bewitched, I know!” 

“It’s a bad job,” repeated Mr. Smart, feeling, to do him justice, 
somewhat concerned for the obvious distress of the lady whose bread 
he ate (five times a day). 

The cook laughed. ‘“Look’ye here,” said she. “I can see into 
a millstone as far as another. That chap with the brown beard 
hasn’t been in our house for a fortnight, has he now? Nor he hasn’t 
left his card neither, for I’ve been and looked in the basket myself 
every day. I mean him as was away foreign so long. Well, they 
do say as he kept company with Missis afore she was married, or 
anything, and that’s what brought him here day after day, at all 
hours, whether or no. And now he never comes near her, nor 
nothing. Don’t you see, you great stupe? She’ve been and lost 
her young man. That’s why she takes on! Don’t you trouble— 
she’ll soon get another. Dear, dear—you men! What a thick- 
headed lot you are! And there’s my stock draining away to rubbish 
all the while!” 

So you see that Norah’s distresses, however touching and high- 
flown they may have appeared to herself, were susceptible of a 
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broader, lower, more common-place view, when thus subjected to the 


impartial comments and criticism of her own servants in. her own 
house. 


Cuapter LITT. 
HUNTING HER DOWN. 


Mrs. Vanpe.eur dried her tears, and read the note humbly enough. 
She knew the handwriting to be Burton’s, and at another time would 
have accepted such a communication with something of impatience, 
if not scorn. It was her worst symptom, she thought, that she 
should feel too weary and wretched to-day to be angry with any- 
thing. Though rather a crafty production, and though her thoughts 
wandered so heedlessly to other matters, that it was not till the 
second perusal she gathered its real meaning and object, there was 
nothing in the following appeal to her own sense of justice which did 
not seem perfectly fair and above-board. 


<<PDruar Mrs. VANDELEUR, 

“Under existing circumstances, and after our unfortunate 
misunderstanding, you will be surprised to see my signature toa 
note, or rather a letter (for I have much to explain), addressed to 
yourself. Surprised, but may I venture to hope, not offended? 
Indeed, you have no cause for offence. None can regret more deeply 
than myself the chain of untoward accidents that have conspired to 
lower me in your opinion, nor the consequent estrangement of a lady 
whose esteem I value exceedingly, and whom I was formerly per- 
mitted to consider one of my oldest and kindest friends. "Whatever 
hopes I may have cherished, whatever feelings I may have enter- 
tained of a more presumptuous nature, shall assuredly never again 
be expressed in words. As far as you are concerned it is as though 
they had never been. If I choose to treasure up a memory in the 
place where I never ought to have planted a hope, that must be my 
own affair, and you are welcome to call me a fool for my pains. But 
enough of this. I am now writing less as a suppliant imploring 
mercy, than an injured man demanding justice. I have tried over 
and over again for an opportunity of defending my conduct in per- 
son, I am at last driven to the less agreeable task of excusing myself 
by letter. Do not be impatient and unfair. I only ask you to read 
this in the spirit in which it is written. 

You had reason, good reason, I frankly admit, to be very deeply 
offended many months ago, and our outward reconciliation since then, 
though plausible enough, has not, I feel, been of a nature to re-esta- 
blish terms of common cordiality and good will. You thought me, 
and I cannot blame you, over-bold, intriguing, and unscrupulous. 
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You judged me guilty of gross presumption, of an act scarcely per- 
missible to a gentleman; and I allow appearances were very much 
to my disadvantage. Ah! Mrs. Vandeleur, you little knew the feel- 
ings that prompted a step I have never since ceased to regret. You 
little knew my jealousy—mine! without a shadow of right—con- 
cerning everything that could be said, or thought, about one who 
was my ideal of goodness and truth. I felt persuaded it was impos- 
sible for you to do wrong. I felt equally determined to ascertain the 
origin of a thousand rumours, that it drove me wild to hear, and 
obtain for myself the power, if not the right, to contradict them on 
my own responsibility. 

“In doing this I offended you beyond redemption. I do not deny 
your grievance. I do not wish to dwell one moment on so painful a 
subject. I only ask you to believe in my regret, in my sincerity; to 
place on my subsequent conduct that favourable construction which 
I have never forfeited by my actions, and to meet me in the world as 
a friend—nothing more. But, I entreat you, Mrs. Vandeleur— 
nothing less. 

“‘Good-natured Dolly Egremont has sent me his box at the 
Accordion for the 10th. Though too near the stage, it is the best in 
the house. I am anxious to make up a party of people who know 
each other well, and have already secured Miss Tregunter. She can 
only spare us the evenings now from shopping for her trousseau. 
There are a few more, all favourites of your own. Can you be per- 
suaded to join us? You will be doing a kindness to a great many 
people. You will be amused—even interested ; and you will prove 
to me that, if not forgotten, at least my ill-judged precipitancy has 
been forgiven. Please send an answer, though I will take care a 
place is kept for you at any rate. 

“ Little news this morning at White’s or Boodle’s. Lady Feather- 
brain is going to marry her old admirer after all. She has just 
driven him down St. James’s Street in her mail-phacton. They are 
taking five-to-two here that she throws him out or throws him over 
before next Monday, the day for which the match is fixed. Young 
Fielder has not bolted after all. His father pays up, and he is to 
exchange. Poor Cotherstone, I fear, is dying. This, of course, will 
disqualify Purity, Hydropathist, and a great many more of the Clear- 
wells that are never likely to be favourites. 

“T had almost forgotten to say our box is for the first night of 
Gerard Ainslie’s play. I hear it is to be a great success. Come and 
give your opinion. I shall then know that I may subscribe myself, 
as ever, “Your sincere friend, 

“ GRANVILLE Burrow.” 


“Poor fellow! I wonder whether he can really have cared for 
me after all!”? was Mrs. Vandeleur’s first thought when she read the 
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above apologetic epistle. “Nota bit of it!” was her next, as she 
reflected on its measured diction and well-chosen expressions, art- 
fully selected to avoid the remotest shadow of offence. “No. If it 
had come from his heart there would have been a little bitter to mix 
with all that sweet. Gerard would have reproached me half-a-dozen 
times in as many lines if he had felt ill-used. Ah! I don’t believe 
anybody in the world ever cared for me as I like to be cared for, 
except Gerard. And now we must never meet. It does seem so 
hard! Well, I may go and see his play at any rate. There can’t 
be much harm in that. I suppose I must write a civil line to accept. 
[ll try and find Jane first. It looks odd of Mr. Burton, too, getting 
this box and then asking me to join his party. Dll wear my grey 
satin, I think, with the black lace. I wonder what he can be 
driving at?” 

It was indeed impossible for her to guess, but Granville Burton 
did not usually drive at anything without being sure of the goal he 
intended to attain. In the present instance he had a great many 
objects in view, and the design of making a great many people 
uncomfortable—Dolly Egremont, his affianced bride, Gerald Ainslie, 
Mrs. Vandeleur, himself not a little, inasmuch as the scratches he 
had sustained while endeavouring to detach the White Rose from 
her stem still smarted and rankled to the quick; lastly, Madame 
Melinara, once the miller’s daughter at Ripley, now the famous 
American star, whose name in letters four feet long was placarded 
on every dead wall in the metropolis. 

Fanny’s incognito had proved more difficult of preservation than 
she anticipated. Like many others, she imitated the ostrich, and 
hoped to escape observation only because it was her own desire to 
avoid notice. It is strange that her experience in the United States, 
where it is everybody’s business to find out his neighbour’s, had not 
taught her better. Such men as Granville Burton make a profession 
of knowing all about a new celebrity, never learning less, usually 
more than the actual truth. Inquiring where they were born, and 
how and why? <Ascertaining their education, their manners, their 
private means,—above all, their secret peccadilloes. It is so pleasant 
to feel possessed of the freshest news at a dinner-party, to keep tie 
key of a secret that shall excite all those guests to envious attention, 
watching or making the wished-for opportunity, and then, with calm 
superiority, proceeding in measured tones to detail that wicked little 
anecdote which nobody in London has heard before, that startling 
bit of news which has not yet found its way into the afternoon club, 
or the evening paper. But, like the fishmonger, you must be care- 
ful no opposition dealer has fresher wares than yours. If once your 
story be capped, or its authenticity disputed by a better-informed 
rival, farewell to your superiority for weeks. Such a check is some- 
times not to be got over in the whole of a London season. 
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Burton knew Count Tourbillon, of course, just as he knew every 
other notorious man in London. Equally of course, while they 
smoked their cigars in the sun (as we are glad to do in England), 
their discourse, originally attracted to the theme by a hurried nod 
Dolly Egremont gave them in passing, turned on that new celebrity 
who, so the world said, was to make the fortune of their friend, his 
company, and every one connected, however remotely, with the 
Accordion Theatre. 

“They say she’s a wonderful actress,” observed the Dandy, in 
languid afternoon tones, as of a man whom no subject on earth could 
heartily interest. 

“‘ My faith—no!” replied the Count. “ Quick, brilliant, versatile, 
and producing great effect in superficial parts, but for true passion, 
for deep, repressed feeling—bah! She has no more power to express 
it than a ballet-dancer. See, she would make fury with an audience 
in the part of Lady Teazle. She would be hissed off after ten 
minutes, if she attempted to play Ruth.” 

“‘You’ve seen her act ?”’ inquired Burton. 

‘‘T have seen her act,” answered Tourbillon, in measured tones, 
repressing with difficulty the mocking smile his own words called up. 

“‘ Good-looking, they tell me,” continued the Dandy, taking his 
hat off to a lady on horseback. 

“‘ Only on the stage,” replied the other. ‘‘Her’s is a beauty that 
needs the accessories of dress, jewels, lights, illusion. If you walked 
with her through a garden at sunset, you would say, ‘I have 
deceived myself. This is a wearisome woman. Let us go to supper.’ 
And she would accept the invitation willingly. Enfin c’est une bonne 
grosse bourgeoise, et tout est dit !” 

“Then you know her,” exclaimed Burton, waking up from his 
lethargy, delighted to think he could learn some particulars of the 
celebrity about whom everybody was talking. 

“ A friend of mine was once much entangled with her,” answered 
the ready Frenchman. “Poor fellow! I do not like to think of it 
now. Itisasad story. Parlons d’autre chose.” 

But he had said enough to put his companion on the track, and 
with dogged perseverance Dandy Burton hunted it, step by step, till 
he had found out the truth, the whole truth, and a good deal more 
than the truth. With his largeacquaintance, his inquiring turn of mind 
in all matters of scandal, his utter contempt for fair-dealing in every- 
thing allied to the search for information, and the use he put it to 
when acquired, the Dandy could ferret out a mystery more promptly 
and certainly than any man, unconnected with the detective pro- 
fession, in the whole of London. 

Perhaps his experience on the turf stood him in good stead, perhaps 
he was no little indebted to his own natural cunning and predilection 
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for intrigue, but in a very few days he had identified Madame Moli- 
nara with the real Mrs. Ainslie, his former acquaintance Fanny 
Draper, of Ripley Mill; had satisfied himself the important discovery 
remained as yet almost exclusively his own, and had set about laying 
the train for a little explosion from which he anticipated much grati- 
fication in the way of spite, malice, and revenge. 

His information had cost him a dinner at his club to the American 
minister, an invitation for a duchess’s ball to an Italian gentleman 
once connected with the theatre at Milan, a box of cigars to Mr. 
Barrington Belgrave, formerly Bruff, and three half-crowns at inter- 
vals to a seedy individual in black, once a tout, lately a dog-stealer, 
now a professional vagabond. He considered the results very cheap 
at the money. 

Dolly Egremont’s box was then secured for the first night of Pope 
Clement, or the Cardinal’s Collapse. It would be a great stroke of 
business, thought the Dandy, to collect in that narrow space the 
following elements, both discordant and sympathetic :— 

First, Miss Tregunter, on whose feelings the blazing effects of 
Madame Molinara’s attractions, and the general stage-business in 
which her plighted bridegroom must necessarily be absorbed, could 
not fail to produce a very disagreeable impression. 

Next, Dolly himself, over whom the ill-humour of his lady-love 
would lower like a blight, withering up his good spirits and good- 
humour during the ensuing twenty-four hours, and making him 
wish, perhaps, for an evil moment, that he had left his petulant 
passion-flower blooming on her stalk. 

Then Gerard Ainslie, the author of the piece, to whom such an 
unwelcome appearance of a wife he had forgotten, thus resuscitated 
to enact the leading part in his play, would be a bugbear none the 
less startling, that he witnessed it for the first time by the side of 
the woman he had loved so long, and had hoped at last to make his 
own. 

And she! The White Rose! Burton would have his revenge 
then! That pride of hers, that had over-ridden him so haughtily, 
would be humbled to the dust—and in his own presence too, by his 
own dexterity. Perhaps, in her despair and her humiliation, the 
forbearance, the generosity, the good feeling he would make it his 
business to display, might win her for him after all. 

Norah wondered, as we have learned, ‘‘ what the Dandy was driving 
at?” She would have been indignant, no doubt, but she must have 
felt flattered could she have known that to attain his goal he would 
have spared neither whip-cord nor horse-flesh, grudged no material, 
shrank from no risk, shutting his eyes to the probability of an upset, 
the certainty of a break down, and the undoubted absurdity of the 
whole journey. 


G. J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 











AVE ATQUE VALE. 
IN MEMORY OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 





‘* Nous devrions pourtant lui porter quelques fleurs ; 
Les morts, les pauvres morts, ont de grandes douleurs, 
Et quand Octobre souffle, émondeur des vieux arbres, 
Son vent mélancolique 4 l’entour de leurs marbres, 
Certe, ils doivent trouver les vivants bien ingrats.”’ 
Les Fleurs du Mal.. 





I. 


Sua I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel, 
Brother, on this that was the veil of thee ? 
Or quiet sea-flower moulded by the sea, 

Or simplest growth of meadow-sweet or sorrel, 
Such as the summer-sleepy Dryads weave, 
Waked up by snow-soft sudden rains at eve ? 

Or wilt thou rather, as on earth before, 
Half-faded fiery blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summer, but more sweet 

To thee than gleanings of a northern shore 
Trod by no tropic feet ? 


II. 


For always thee the fervid languid glories 
Allured of heavier suns in mightier skies ; 
Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 
The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 
Which hides too deep the supreme head of song. 
Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 
The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 
Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong, 
Blind gods that cannot spare. 


Ill. 


Thou sawest, in thine old singing season, brother, 
Secrets and sorrows unbeheld of us : 
Fierce loves, and lovely leaf-buds poisonous, 
Bare to thy subtler eye, but for none other 
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Blowing by night in some unbreathed-in clime ; 

The hidden harvest of luxurious time, , 
Sin without shape, and pleasure without speech ; 

And where strange dreams in a tumultuous sleep 

Make the shut eyes of stricken spirits weep ; 
And with each face thou sawest the shadow on each, 

Seeing as men sow men reap. 


IV. 


O sleepless heart and sombre soul unsleeping, 
That were athirst for sleep and no more life 
And no more love, for peace and no more strife! 

Now the dim gods of death have in their keeping 
Spirit and body and all the springs of song, 
Is it well now where love can do no wrong, 

Where stingless pleasure has no foam or fang 
Behind the unopening closure of her lips ? 
Is it not well where soul from body slips 

And flesh from bone divides without a pang 
As dew from flower-bell drips ? 


v. 

It is enough ; the end and the beginning 
Are one thing to thee, who art past the end. 
O hand unclasped of unbeholden friend, 

For thee no fruits to pluck, no palms for winning, 
No triumph and no labour and no lust, 

Only dead yew leaves and a little dust. 

O quiet eyes wherein the light saith nought, 
Whereto the day is dumb, nor any night 
With obscure finger silences your sight, 

Nor in your speech the sudden soul speaks thought, 
Sleep, and have sleep for light. 


VI. 


Now all strange hours and all strange loves are over, 
Dreams and desires and sombre songs and sweet, 
Hast thou found place at the great knees and feet 

Of some pale Titan-woman like a lover, 

Such as thy vision here solicited, 
Under the shadow of her fair vast head, 
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The deep division of prodigious breasts, 
The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 
The weight of awful tresses that still keep 
The savour and shade of old-world pine-forests 
Where the wet hill-winds weep ? 


vu. 
Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision ? 

O gardener of strange flowers, what bud, what bloom, 

Hast thou found sown, what gathered in the gloom ? 
What of despair, of rapture, of derision, 

What of life is there, what of ill or good ? 

Are the fruits grey like dust or bright like blood ? 
Does the dim ground grow any seed of ours, 

The faint fields quicken any terrene root, 

In low lands where the sun and moon are mute 
And all the stars keep silence? Are there flowers 

At all, or any fruit ? 


VII. 


Alas, but though my flying song flies after, 
O sweet strange elder singer, thy more fleet 
Singing, and footprints of thy fleeter feet, 
Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 
From the blind tongueless warders of the dead, 
Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine’s veiled head, 
Some little sound of unregarded tears 
Wept by effaced unprofitable eyes, 
And from pale mouths some cadence of dead sighs— 
These only, these the hearkening spirit hears, 
Sees only such things rise. 


IX. 


Thou art far too far for wings of words to follow, 
Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 
What ails us with thee, who art wind and air ? 

What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow ? 

Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire, 
Dreams pursue death as winds a flying fire, 

Our dreams pursue our dead and do not find. 

Still, and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 
The low light fails us in elusive skies, 

Still the foiled earnest ear is deaf, and blind 

Are still the eluded eyes. 
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xX. 


Not thee, O never thee, in all time’s changes, 
Not thee, but this the sound of thy sad soul, 
The shadow of thy swift spirit, this shut scroll 
I lay my hand on, and not death estranges 
My spirit from communion of thy song— 
These memories and these melodies that throng 
Veiled porches of a Muse funereal— 
These I salute, these touch, these clasp and fold 
As though a hand were in my hand to hold, 
Or through mine ears a mourning musical 
Of many mourners rolled. 


XI. 

I among these, I also, in such station 

As when the pyre was charred, and piled the sods, 

And offering to the dead made, and their gods, 
The old mourners had, standing to make libation, 

I stand, and to the gods and to the dead 

Do reverence without prayer or praise, and shed 
Offering to these unknown, the gods of gloom, 

And what of honey and spice my seedlands bear, 

And what I may of fruits in this chilled air, 
And lay, Orestes-like, across the tomb 

A curl of severed hair. 


XII. 


But by no hand nor any treason stricken, 
Not like the low-lying head of Him, the King, 
The flame that made of Troy a ruinous thing, 

Thou liest, and on this dust no tears could quicken 
There fall no tears like theirs that all men hear 
Fall tear by sweet imperishable tear 

Down the opening leaves of holy poets’ pages. 
Thee not Orestes, not Electra mourns ; 
But bending us-ward with memorial urns 

The most high Muses that fulfil all ages 
Weep, and our God’s heart yearns. 


XII. 


For, sparing of his sacred strength, not often 
Among us darkling here the lord of light 
Makes manifest his music and his might 

In hearts that open and in lips that soften 
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With the soft flame and heat of songs that shine. 
Thy lips indeed he touched with bitter wine, 

And nourished them indeed with bitter bread ; 
Yet surely from his hand thy soul’s food came, 
The fire that scarred thy spirit at his flame 

Was lighted, and thine hungering heart he fed 
Who feeds our hearts'with fame. 


XIV. 


Therefore he too now at thy soul’s sunsetting, 

God of all suns and songs, he too bends down 
To mix his laurel with thy cypress crown, 

And save thy dust from blame and from forgetting. 
Therefore he too, seeing all thou wert and art, 
Compassionate, with sad and sacred heart, 

Mourns thee of many his children the last dead, 
And hallows with strange tears and alien sighs 
Thine unmelodious mouth and sunless eyes, 

And over thine irrevocable head 


Sheds light from the under skies. 


XV. 


And one weeps with him in the ways Lethean, 
And stains with tears her changing bosom chill ; 
That obscure Venus of the hollow hill, 

That thing transformed that was the Cytherean, 
With lips that lost their Grecian laugh divine 
Long since, and face no more called Erycine ; 

A ghost, a bitter and luxurious god. 

Thee also with fair flesh and singing spell 

Did she, a sad and second prey, compel 
Into the footless places once more trod, 

And shadows hot from hell. 


XVI. 


And now no sacred staff shall break in blossom, 
No choral salutation lure to light 
A spirit sick with perfume and sweet night 
And love’s tired eyes and hands and barren bosom. 
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There is no help for these things ; none to mend, 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Will make death clear or make life durable. 
Howbeit with rose and ivy and wild vine 
And with wild notes about this dust of thine 
At least I fill the place where white dreams dwell 
And wreathe an unseen shrine. 


XVII. 


Sleep; and if life was bitter to thee, pardon, 

If sweet, give thanks ; thou hast no more to live; 
And to give thanks is good, and to forgive. 

Out of the mystic and the mournful garden 
Where all day through thine hands in barren braid 
Wove the sick flowers of secrecy and shade, 

Green buds of sorrow and sin, and remnants grey, 
Sweet-smelling, pale with poison, sanguine-hearted, 
Passions that sprang from sleep and thoughts that started, 

Shall death not bring us all as thee one day 
Among the days departed ? 


XVIII. 


For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 

Take at my hands this garland, and farewell. 

Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 
And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, 

With sadder than the Niobean womb, 

And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 
Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done ; 

There lies not any troublous thing before, 

Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 

All waters as the shore. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

















STRAY CHAPTERS FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK 
ON LABOUR. 


IV. 


Tue Enps or TrRaApDEs’ UNIONISM. 


Ix inquiring, as we may now proceed to do, into the means and ends 
of Unionism, and in considering how far these can respectively be 
termed legitimate, we shall find it convenient to treat the two sepa- 
rately. Inasmuch, too, as the former can scarcely be deserving of 
commendation, if the latter be reprehensible, we shall do well to 
reverse the usual order of things, and to take the last first. Begin- 
ning thus with the ends, we have yet another separation to make. 
We must be careful to distinguish between what actually is and what 
possibly might be, and must not allow the charms of a beautiful 
ideal to disguise from us the homeliness and coarseness of a some- 
what commonplace reality. By some uncompromising admirers of 
Unionism, the loftiness and modesty of its aspirations are alternate 
themes of praise, and are each in turn urged as sufficient recom- 
mendations. By one very zealous and very powerful advocate its 
object is represented to be nothing less than the entire remodelling 
of existing industrial arrangements, the complete abolition of hiring 
and service, and the substitution for those invidious relations between 
man and man of a generous partnership in which employers should 
take their places as “Captains of Industry,” while the employed 
cheerfully and trustfully subordinated themselves as rank and file ; 
the former assuming the duties of superintendence, and finding tools, 
materials, and immediate subsistence, the latter “finding strength, 
patience, and manual skill.” A rose-tinted picture this, and a 
visionary, yet not impossibly prophetic. It is at least one quite 
capable of realisation, and one, moreover, which trades’ unions 
might, if they chose, materially assist in realising; thereby paving 
theway towards still better things beyond, and, even without advancing 
further, amply atoning thereby for all previous shortcomings or back- 
slidings. Hitherto, however, they have been so far from making a 
move in that direction, that they will probably be both surprised and 
amused to find any such tendency attributed to them. “Captains of 
Industry,” quotha. Yes, verily, every unionist private may perhaps 
be well enough content that there should be officers in the army of 
labour ; only with this important proviso, that he himself should hold 
one of the commissions. 

Not more ground is there for the same writer’s assertions that 
Unionism “ aims, above all, at making even, regular, and safe, the 
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workman’s life,” and that “one of its chief functions is to resist the 
tendency to continual fluctuations in wages.” Let it be admitted to 
be, as it undoubtedly is, an immense aggravation of the evils of the 
labourer’s lot, that his earnings are liable to continual variation ; let 
it be admitted that to those who, whether from necessity or habit, 
live commonly from hand to mouth, lowering of wages may mean 
“ personal degradation, eviction from house and home, sale of goods 
and belongings, break-up of household, humiliation of wife, ruin of 
children’s bodies and minds.” But let it at the same time be recol- 
lected that fluctuation of wages implies progress as well as retro- 
gression, and sudden enhancement not less than sudden reduction 
“by ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent.;” and let it be asked whether, 
for the sake of exemption from the one, labourers in general would 
be content to forego their chances of the other. Would they really 
agree that their rates of pay, like those of secretaries, managers, and 
clerks, should, for a longer or shorter term of years, remain absolutely 
stationary and unaffected by the vicissitudes of commerce? Was 
such a proposition ever made by any trade’s union? If it should 
be made, the most obvious reason why employers might hesitate to 
accede to it would be a well-founded apprehension that the men 
would not by extra exertion in busy times make up for their in- 
action while business was slack. The plan might naturally seem to 
them unlikely to answer for either party. They might naturally fear 
that if the men had nothing to gain by working hard, they would 
set about their work as listlessly and lifelessly as clerks in certain 
public offices on fixed salaries are shrewdly suspected of doing, and 
without any of the mutual emulation which brings out individual 
skill and talent. But be this as it may, before the plan can be 
adopted, there must be a thorough change in the unionist mind, and 
a relinquishment of the more attractive half of the things on which 
its affections are at present set. For at present, at any rate, it is 
only the retrogressive element in fluctuation to which unionists object. 
They insist that the rate of wages shall never go back, but they are 
scarcely less eager that it should be frequently going forward. Mr. 
Harrison, indeed, assures us that the most perfectly-organised and most 
powerful of all trades’ societies, viz., the Amalgamated Engineers, 
whose strength is so great ‘that no contest with them would have a 
chance of success, and which is so well known that it never has to be 
exercised in a trade dispute of their own,” have neither raised wages 
nor attempted to doso during the last ten years. But this statement is 
not quite accurate,’ nor, if it were, would it necessarily have all the 

(1) According to Mr. Allan, Secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers, although in 
London and Manchester engineers’ wages fluctuated little until within the last twelve 
months, in the North of England and in Scotland, they have improved vastly within 


the last few years—year after year almost. Mr. Allan also states that there have been 


three or four strikes within the last ten years, expressly for the purpose of raising wages 
—two at Blackburn, one at Preston, and one at Keighley. 
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significance that Mr. Harrison attaches to it. Until a few months 
before he wrote, the London builders had, for an equally lengthened 
period, similarly acquiesced in a stationary scale of wages; but in 
their case, at any rate, it is clear that such exemplary forbearance 
was the result not so much of moderation as of good strategy. For 
some years they had continued quietly taking the same wages, 
evincing indeed a firm resolution not to submit to reduction, but 
asking for no advance; but it now appears that they were only 
waiting until an advance worth struggling for should seem to be 
obtainable by a struggle. When the opportunity came they changed 
their tactics at once, put forward a new claim, and on its being 
refused, struck, and obtained an advance of ten per cent. Without 
any lack of charity the Amalgamated Engineers may be suspected 
to have been, and to be similarly, biding their time. No doubt, as 
long as they have little prospect of being able to do more, they will 
easily content themselves with endeavouring to prevent a fall of 
wages; but no doubt, too, and small blame to them for it, their 
union, and every other trades’ union likewise, will avail itself of 
the first and of every opportunity of securing a palpable rise. 

Small blame to them for this perhaps, but surely quite as little 
praise. In striving to secure for their constituents the highest 
possible price for the labour they deal in, trades’ unions may be 
merely obeying the natural instinct of trade, but moderation is not 
precisely the quality of which they are thereby making the most 
edifying display. So however it is, by some unionists and by most 
philunionists, assumed to be. By these a complete justification of 
Unionism is thought to be afforded by the plea that it aims at nothing 
more that at placing the sellers of labour on a level with the buyers,. 
and so doing away with the present commercial disparity between them. 
On this point especial stress is laid. Thus, according to Mr. Dunning, 
the object of Unionism is ‘‘to ensure the freedom of exchange with 
regard to labour by putting the workman on something like an equal 
position in bargaining with his employer.” According to Professor 
Faweett, the object is “ that the labourer may have the same chance 
of selling his labour dearly as the master has of buying it cheaply.” 
Mr. Harrison follows with much to the same effect. Insisting on the 
notoriety of the fact that capitalist and individual workman are not 
on equal terms, he assumes, as an inevitable inference, “ that the all- 
important question is, how equality is to be established, and represents 
the placing of labour on the same footing as capital as the great desi- 
deratum.” A whole chorus of vigorous voices are here in complete ac- 
cord, using the same key-note and ringing the changes on an equality 
between employer and employed, which is taken for granted to be the 
latter’s inalienable birth-right. Nor can it be denied that there is 
some plausibility in these harmonious utterances. To say that in 
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dealings between man and man there ought to be no preponderating 
superiority on either side, does sound very like a truism, although, on 
a moment’s reflection, the seeming truism will be perceived to be a 
fallacy. For to maintain that all men—and when universal equality 
is under discussion, special claims in behalf of working or any other 
particular men are of course quite out of the question—to maintain 
that all men have a natural and inherent right to be placed on the 
same footing as those who have got above them, is equivalent to say- 
ing that no man has a right to avail himself for his own benefit of 
any superiority, natural or artificial, which he may possess. This is 
one of those propositions which to state is to refute. However 
applied, its absurdity is manifest, but when applied by labour in vin- 
dication of the pretensions of labour, it becomes suicidal as well. 
For every genuine right of labour rests partially on a diametrically 
opposite principle. Unless men were at liberty to take full advan- 
tage of their individual superiority, unassisted industry would not be 
entitled to the exclusive possession of its own produce. A workman 
of superior strength or skill, how much more soever he might pro- 
duce than his fellows, would not be justified in taking for his own 
use more fruit of his own labour than they were getting from theirs. 
The whole extra product he would be bound to throw into a common 
fund for common distribution. Nor is this all. Nothing is easier 
than to show that if labourers were really on the same footing as their 
employers, the equality between them would after all be but a sham 
and a cloak for the extremest inequality. To turn an acre or two of 
wild land into the counterpart of an English cornfield would, in 
many situations, demand an immensity of labour. Ifa single person 
undertook the work he might find in it abundant occupation for half- 
a-dozen years at least, first in fabricating the necessary tools and im- 
plements, then in grubbing up trees, trenching, draining, and fencing, 
collecting manure and procuring seed. Yet, when all these prepara- 
tions had been made, a single additional season’s toil would more 
than suffice for the production and garnering of one season’s crop. 
Now suppose that when everything was ready for beginning that 
season’s work, the reclaimer and owner of the soil became disabled, by 
sickness or otherwise, and that there should be but one other cultivator 
at hand whom he could hire to take his place on his little farm. 
Suppose, too, that in bargaining about terms both should be on an 
equality, that the one should need the other’s services just as much as 
that other needed his employment. Evidently the latter would be 
in a position to insist that the season’s crop should be equally divided 
between them, and evidently, too, if he did so, his share would be 
out of all proportion to his desert, inasmuch as he would get one-half 
of the fruits of an industry of which he had contributed less than a 
tenth. This is the sort of demand which servants would be enabled 
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to press by being placed on a level with their masters, and no one, I 
imagine, will say that such demands deserve to be singled out as 
being eminently fair and reasonable. Quite as little, it is true, do 
they deserve to be stigmatised as unfair or unreasonable. Any 
servant who actually possessed the equality we are speaking of, 
would certainly have a perfect right to make the most of it, this 
right of his resting firmly on grounds to which allusion has more 
than once been made already, and to which we shall again have 
occasion to recur presently. But, on the other hand, argument can- 
not be needed to prove that if he did not happen to possess an 
equality which would enable him to enforce such monstrous inequality 
of conditions, abstract justice would give him no previous claim to it. 
Assuredly it would not be natural equity that recompensed a tenth 
of the toil with half the fruit, awarding that proportion of the harvest 
to one man for his pains in cultivating a field which another with 
ten times the pains had previously made cultivable. Nor, besides, is 
it the fact that trade societies look simply to equality—that they 
seek only to place the employed on a level with employers, and have 
no ambition to raise them higher. If we listen to what those societies 
sometimes say of themselves, as well as to what others say of them, 
we shall hear a very different story. We shall find that they have 
no notion of contenting themselves with an equal voice in the settle- 
ment of labour questions. They tell us plainly that what they aspire 
to is “control over the destinies of labour ”—that they want not 
merely to be freed from dictation but to dictate, to be able to arrange 
the conditions of employment at their own discretion ; and facts are 
not wanting to indicate how they would use such discretionary power 
if they had it. Already every now and then an opportunity offers, 
when they seldom fail to show that they are fully disposed to drive, 
on behalf of employed, quite as hard bargains with employers as ever 
were driven by employers with employed. Candidly professing such 
intentions, and, as far as their ability permits, conscientiously acting 
up to their professions, it would be passing the bounds of effrontery 
for them at the same time to pretend to moderation or to high- 
mindedness, and accordingly it is not so much unionists who take 
ciedit for cither, as philunionists who give it them. Their own 
selected spokesmen have in general too much regard fer consistency 
to lay claim to anything of the sort. They give themselves no 
magnanimous airs, they do not affect to have any but interested 
designs, and these they are at no pains to trick out with sentimental 
or rhetorical embellishments. They will tell you plainly, if you ask 
them, that the business of the employed is to look after their own 
interests, leaving employers, customers, and the rest of society to 
look after theirs,’ and to shift for themselves as they best may. 
(1) Mr. Applegarth’s evidence before Trades’ Union Commission.—Question 149. 
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They will say that as it is the interest of masters to get labour at 
the lowest possible rate, so it is their interest as servants to get the 
highest possible rate of wages;' that they look upon masters as 
wanting to get the utmost profit out of their capital, and that they 
for their part seek to get the utmost profit out of their labour ;” that, 
in short, their rule is to get as much as they can, and to keep as 
much as they can get.° 

In such outspoken selfishness there is certainly nothing but its 
frankness to admire. Judged out of its own mouth, taken at its own 
estimate, Unionism certainly presents itself in no very engaging 
light. It confesses itself to be altogether of the earth earthy, with- 
out one whiff of sanctity about it, without the least spice of spirituality 
to qualify the grossness of its materialism. But though in its aims 
and aspirations there be little that is laudable, and a good deal that 
is very much the reverse, still it is only by reference to a far higher 
standard than that of ordinary human conduct that anything which 
there may be in them to condemn can be condemned. Tested solely 
by the rules of justice, and apart from any more generous considera- 
tions, Unionism, in so far as its ends are concerned, will pass the 
severest ordeal. Those at any rate who accept the principles laid 
down in preceding chapters, have no alternative but to pronounce 
it quite unimpeachable in that respect. The same plea which has 
already been urged in support of the rights of capital will serve 
equally to justify the extremest views of Unionism. If an employer 
have a right to do as he will with his own, and to get the utmost 
for himself out of it, so equally has the labourer. If the former be 
justified in refusing to hire labour except on his own terms, however 
harsh those terms may be, the latter is similarly justified in refusing 
to be hired except on his own terms, however exorbitant those terms 
may be. In the sense in which the substantive “right ” has uniformly 
been used throughout these discussions, the labourer has an incon- 
testable right to drive the hardest possible bargain in disposing of 
his labour. Before the bargain is struck the employer has no right 
to his services on any terms whatever, and if he would not be wronged 
by being refused them altogether, clearly he cannot be wronged by 
any particular terms on which they may be offered. Whatever 
therefore be the terms which labourers can contrive to extort by 
simply refusing to work for less, those terms they are fully warranted 
in extorting, not by reason of any relation they may bear to terms which 
might have been agreed to if the two parties had been upon an equal 
footing, but simply and solely because they are actually agreed to 
by both parties, however reluctantly, on one side or the other. And 

(1) Mr. Allan’s evidence before Trades’ Union Commission.—Question 924. 


(2) Mr. Connolly’s evidence before Trades’ Union Commission.—Question 1349. 
(3) Mr. Allan’s evidence before Trades’ Union Commission.—Question 861. 
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of course if labourers are warranted in insisting on the highest terms 
they can thus extort, they must be warranted likewise in raising 
themselves up to the best position for the practice of such extortion 
which they can by fair means attain. Of course they have no 
natural right to stand upon a level with employers, but, equally of 
course, they have a right to raise themselves artificially if they can, 
either to such a level, or above it. Now, to assist them in climbing 
as high as possible, to assist them in attaining to the highest possible 
vantage ground, is the one solitary thing—a tolerably comprehensive 
one, no doubt—which Unionism proposes to effect. 

Many people, however—most people, indeed, who have no per- 
sonal motive for thinking otherwise—evidently think that there are 
certain limits of remuneration which it would be unbecoming for 
manual labour to overstep. This rate of wages they style reasonable 
and suitable, that disproportionate and extravagant. Even one so 
earnest as Lord Shaftesbury in every good and beneficent work, 
might not long ago have been heard indignantly declaring it to be 
altogether a mistake to suppose that Dorsetshire farm labourers are 
not very well off; for that, what with wages proper, perquisites, and 
allowances, many of them actually make up in money or kind an 
income of not less than fifteen shillings a week. And it is note- 
worthy that, although Lord Shaftesbury’s statistics were much 
disputed at the time, it was only with his facts that his critics 
quarrelled. No one denied that if his premises were correct, his 
inference would follow ; no one questioned the abundant sufficiency 
of the supposed hebdomadal fifteen shillings for an average family 
of the peasant sort. No one seemed to doubt that less than three- 
fourths of what many of us are in the habit of paying for a single 
dinner-ticket when we are about to eat to the success of some 
charity, might yet be ample to provide a whole week’s breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers for five or six persons, and to pay their rent, 
and buy coals and clothes for them besides. On the other hand, 
with what almost angry surprise some of us, during the iron- 
masters’ lock-out of 1865, heard for the first time of the wages which 
some descriptions of iron-workers get? How we exclaimed on 
being told of shinglers with nearly five pounds, and of plate-rollers 
and rail-rollers with as much as five, seven, even ten guineas a 
week? And do we not still think there was cause for exclaiming? 
Five, seven, ten guineas a week !—say, from nearly three hundred 
to between six and seven hundred pounds a year! What business 
have mere mechanics—fellows with grimed faces and grubby hands 
—with rates of pay so ill-accordant with the stations in life to which it 
has pleased God to call them ? Why, as a Quarterly Reviewer piteously 
puts it, lieutenant-colonels in Her Majesty’s Footguards have less than 
the highest of these rates, and passing rich among parsons are those 
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whose tithe commutation comes up to the lowest. This being so, 
friends and connections of lieutenant-colonels and parsons may 
naturally feel considerable disgust ; and even impartial persons, un- 
prepossessed in favour of cither the military or the clerical pro- 
fession, may be disposed to admit that both are somewhat scurvily 
treated. Underpayment on one side, however, does not necessarily 
imply overpayment on the other ; and if, instead of summarily taking 
for granted that rail-rollers, for instance, are overpaid, we set about 
attempting to prove them so, we may chance to find ourselves not a 
little puzzled. For now we come to think of it, what solitary reason, 
based on natural fitness, can be assigned why there should be any 
differences in the pay of manual and intellectual labour—yes, even 
of the meanest manual and of the noblest intellectual ? Why should 
not the same measure serve equally well for meting out the material 
rewards of both ? Why should any measure be more suitable than 
another for apportioning the earnings of manual labour, or why 
should any measure whatever be deemed too prodigal for that opera- 
tion? Not, of course, that such labour has any spetial affinity for 
fifteen or any other number of shillings a week, or that pounds in 
equal number would not amalgamate with it equally well, leaving 
behind no larger uncombined residuum. Not, surely, that a hard 
day’s work costs less of exertion to a hand-worker than to a head- 
worker. The lawyer or accountant who may fancy that it does, had 
better take a turn at the plough or the forge, and see whether, by 
the end of the day, he will not be quite as much done up as if he had 
passed the whole of it in court or in the counting-house. Is it, then, 
because head-work demands for its performance higher faculties than 
hand-work? He is but a shallow pretender to those same higher 
faculties who does not feel that their very exercise is in itself a privi- 
lege carrying with it its own abundant and appropriate reward. 
And as for those who, knowing this, nevertheless fancy that because 
they get the pick of the work, therefore they are entitled to extra 
pay for it, may they not be fairly likened to those Turkish Janissaries 
who, after eating a peasant out of house and home, used to exact addi- 
tional piastres for wear and tear of their teeth during the process ? 
But perhaps it is that coarse recipients of abnormally high wages 
might not know how to make a proper use of them. Well, possibly 
they might not, at any rate at first, but, if not, they would very soon 
learn. Possibly at first they might waste their increased substance 
in riotous living, guttling and guzzling as their betters used to do 
not so very long since, when “drunk as a lord” was a proverb 
describing pretty accurately, as far as it went, the tastes and habits 
of high society. But this is a sort of malady which very speedily 
cures itself. ‘T'o give money its due, though the root of all evil, it is 
also an excellent civiliser. There is no better solvent for softening 
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manners and not letting them be fierce. Habitual use of those 
material refinements of life which it commands, helps, as much 
as anything, to make people refined. This it was, as much as 
anything, which caused the Sir Tunbelly Clumsys, the Squire 
Westerns, and Parson Trullibers of the eighteenth century to be 
succeeded by our decorous grandsires and fathers, and still more 
decorous selves. The same cause will no doubt make gentlemen of 
the sons and grandsons of the roughest and vulgarest among newly 
enriched Australian gold-diggers; and in proportion as the same 
cause may be permitted to operate on the working-classes every- 
where, may those classes be expected to graduate in the humanities. 
Small fear, then, of high wages ever doing anything but good in the 
long run, or of their not doing good in proportion to their height. 
As small reason on this as on every other account why working-men 
should not try for the very highest they can get. 

There is, in short, only a single, though at the same time an all- 
sufficient reason, why professional or literate labour is generally 
entitled to larger remuneration than manual or illiterate, and that is, 
that owing to various circumstances, among which the special educa- 
tion it requires is but one, it can generally command a better price. 
It is generally entitled to more, because circumstances generally 
enable it to get more. But if circumstances should be so changed as 
to admit of manual labour getting as much or more than professional 
labour, manual labour would clearly become similarly entitled, and I 
do not hesitate to express my conviction that in such circumstances 
manual labour would be consulting the general as well as its own 
separate weal by insisting on having as much as it could, for a con- 
tinuance, hope to get. Seeing that in every community the majority 
must always consist of working-class families, I cannot doubt that 
any lasting enhancement of wages—even though effected at the 
expense, in corresponding ratio, of profits—must be for the greater 
happiness of the greater number. I cannot doubt, for instance, that 
it would be for our national advantage if, for every millionaire 
employer among us, there were instead some two or three hundred of 
employed with revenues of two or three hundred a year each. So 
vast a change in the condition of hired labour is scarcely among the 
possibilities; and even if effected, it would still be far from a thoroughly 
satisfactory settlement of industrial difficulties, very far indeed from 
that Utopia of labour of which I would fain hope it is no mark 
of want of sanity to dream. Many, indeed, may perhaps doubt 
whether for society as a whole it would not be the reverse of an im- 
provement. But be this as it may, no one, I imagine, doubts that 
fer working men, regarded as a class apart, it would be a change 
immensely for the better, and these therefore are only showing them- 


selves wise in their generation by striving after the nearest possible 
approximation to it. 
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For the separate interests of labour there is but one case in which 
the remuneration of labour can possibly be too high, and that is 
when it is higher than the business in which the labour is employed 
can afford to pay continuously. In attempting to pass this limit, 
labourers run great risk of defeating their own object, but so long as 
they stop short of it their aims cannot be unreasonable in any worse 
sense than that of being unattainable. Unfair they cannot possibly 
be in any sense whatever. Not more in their case than in any other 
can there be any moral default in owners insisting on their own terms 
for that which they are under no obligation to part with on any 
terms whatever. Now, to raise themselves into a position thus to 
insist, is, as has been said, the one sole thing after which trades’ 
unionists seek. To enable themselves to get the highest obtainable 
wages, and to do in return the least possible work, doing that little, too, 


‘with the least possible inconvenience to themselves; to enable them- 


selves, in short, to arrange for themselves, according to their own dis- 
cretion, in what way, at what times, and on what conditions they will 
work—-such, stripped of its various glosses, and represented in its 
natural colours, is their simple scheme. This is the whole head and 
front of their intending. Their Bill of Rights is comprehensive 
enough in all conscience; but it embraces nothing of which they 
either are, or, with reference merely to average human disinterested- 
ness, have any cause to be, ashamed. There is not the smallest occa- 
sion, therefore, to attenuate its aggregate sternness by splitting it into 
a multiplicity of meek-looking details. It provides for the redress of 
all imaginable grievances. It would be superfluous, therefore, even 
if strictly accurate, to lengthen out the list by enumerating among 
them, “ excessive labour, irregular labour, spasmodic over-work, spas- 
modic locking-out, over-time, short-time, double-time, night-work, 
Sunday-work, truck in every form, overlookers’ extortion, payment in 
kind, wages reduced by drawbacks, ‘long pays,’ or wages held back, 
fines, confiscations, rent, and implements irregularly stopped out of 
wages, evictions from tenements, ‘ black lists’ of men, short weights, 
false reckoning, forfeits, children’s labour, women’s labour, unhealthy 
labour, deadly factories and processes, unguarded machinery, defec- 
tive machinery, preventible accidents, recklessness from desire to save.” 
It would be useless, even if not otherwise objectionable, to speak of 
these things as constituting “ a waste of human life, health, well- 
being, and power, not represented in ledgers nor allowed for in bar- 
gains.” So, however, speaks one with whom I have too many feelings 
in common, not greatly to regret that I am so often compelled to dissent 
from his opinions, and Mr. Harrison must forgive me for adding, that 
it may be not simply useless but mischievous also to describe the 
“dark catalogue ” he has been at the pains to draw up, now as “one 
universal protest against injustice from the whole field of labour,” 
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and now as “ one long indictment against the recklessness of capital 
and the torpidity of the legislature.” For some of the items included 
in it, the men, if not wholly accountable, are at least as much account- 
able as the masters, while others are unavoidable and inseparable 
from the occupations in which they occur. So far, however, as they 
are remediable, a means of remedying them might, doubtless, be 
expected to result from acquisition by trades’ unions of the pre- 
dominance to which they aspire. If the tables were completely 
turned between employers and employed, so that the power of pre- 
scribing the terms of employment, which hitherto has virtually 
belonged to the former, should pass over to the latter, little more 
would probably be heard from the same side as before, of oppression 
of any kind; it would no longer be from the men that complaints of 
extortion, confiscation, false weights and false reckoning, would pro- 
ceed, nor would it be their names that would be inscribed in black 
lists. Ample reason then have they for desiring a predominance 
which in their hands and for their purposes would possess such reme- 
dial efficacy ; and to prove that they are fully warranted in aspiring 
to that which they thus desire, would merely be to repeat what has 
been already said. The single aim of trades’ unions is to enable 
themselves to dictate arbitrarily the conditions of employment. 
Whatever of good or evil can be urged for or against their preten- 
sions may be briefly comprehended in this saying. Now such 
dictatorial power, how much soever their acquisition of it is to be 
deprecated, is nevertheless, provided only it be attainable by legiti- 
mate means, a perfectly legitimate object of pursuit. For by legi- 
timate is merely meant that which a man has in so far a right 
to do, to have, or to exercise, that he does not thereby interfere 
with the rights of any one else, nor consequently wrong any one else; 
and nothing can be clearer than that labourers cannot possibly be 
wronging others by merely dictating, however imperiously, the terms 
on which alone they will part with labour which they are under no 
obligation to part with at all, and which none have a right to exact 
from them on any terms whatever. This is the principle which 
serves Unionism as its moral basis; and no principle can be more 
rigorously or punctiliously just. In so styling it I am far from 
saying that all the practical applications made of it for Unionist 
purposes are the wisest possible. I do not say that because the 
views of Unionism are legitimate they cannot also be shortsighted. 
Whether they are so or not is a question which will come before us 
in its turn, and to take it here out of its turn would only lead to 
confusion. Still further am I from saying that the views of 
Unionism are praiseworthy. On the contrary, if any one choose 
to stigmatise them as grovelling and sordid, I am not concerned to 
reply. I have no wish to disguise the partial truthfulness of the 
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charge. Only one might have supposed that gravely to make it 
would exceed all power of face. For the domestic charity which 
begins at home and never stirs out, is cherished with about equal 
fondness by all ranks and conditions of men. ‘“ Every one for himself 
and God for us all,” is a maxim not so much more in vogue with the 
poor than with the rich, with employed than with employers, that 
the latter can prudently evince any disgust at the former’s addic- 
tion to it. The dwellers in the most transparent and brittlest of 
glass houses are not precisely those who shouid begin throwing 
stones at their neighbours. Employers reproaching the employed 
with sordid greed suggest a number of familiar parallels—Peachum 
aghast at Lockit—the Gracchi or the Reform League complaining 
of sedition—the Devil rebuking the inordinateness of sin. In 
judging others they condemn themselves equally. The self-seeking 
they protest against is itself a protest against that exactly corre- 
sponding self-seeking of their own, which, from the beginning until 
now, has inexorably pursued its course, leaving their dependants 
to shift for themselves in a slough of despond by the wayside, and to 
sink or to struggle through as they best might. It is but the asser- 
tion by the employed of a right of Labour, the exact correlative of 
a right of Capital which has generally been used directly against them, 
and which has almost always been exercised with remorseless disregard 
of their welfare. What need of further words to show that this 
correlative must necessarily be also a genuine right ? 


W. T. Tuornton. 














IRELAND FOR THE BRITISH. 


A Generous but rather simple mistake seems likely to be made by 
the English press and public with respect to the. recent attempt of 
the Fenians to advance their cause by blowing up a populous neigh- 
bourhood. The opinion has been very generally expressed that any 
thing so stupid, unprovoked, and cruel, must inevitably lead to the 
collapse of the party and the principle from which it arose. It is 
only human to think that the slaughter of innocent women and 
children must prove an unendurable stigma on the cause of the most 
heated partisans. The disposition almost is to fecl sympathy with 
men whose escutcheon is so disgraced, and feel that after this at any 
rate a soberness and reserve may be expected in their public proceed- 
ings. I venture to think that such expectations are premature and 
will be disappointed, and that they spring from a forgetfulness 
of the ordinary nature of Irishmen and of political partisanship. 
Fenianism, after a more or less perceptible check, will be nearly as it 
was before, and still the most difficult and vital problem which this 
country has had to solve for ages. ~ 

It has come to this—will the English people make up their minds 
to conquer, conciliate, and pacify Ireland? It is perfectly clear that 
if the English nation does not do it, the task will never be done. 
Successive English Governments and ruling classes for half a dozen 
centuries now have tried their hands, and invariably ended by making 
matters worse than ever. They, with their bigotries and stupidities, 
have brought about the results which we now see; they have made 
us unsafe in our own London streets ; they have hung this millstone 
round our necks of a chronically rebellious Ireland. Shall their 
bungling hands still be trusted to manipulate this tremendous pro- 
blem? Is it not time for Englishmen who, in the current cant 
phrase, only “wish well to Ireland,” tv insist that, une way or 
another, by hook or by crook, Ireland shall be pacified? ‘ Wish- 
ing well to Ireland” will never do it. Did wishing the great Reform 
Bill to pass, pass it; or did wishing the Corn Laws repealed, repeal 
them? It is our way now for long years to carry on our reforms and 
improvements by means of spasmodic fits of organised clamour. These 
things were done because we insisted that they should be done. All 
sober and reasonable people had known for half a century that they 
were necessary, that some time or other they would be done, wished 
them well very sincerely, and there the matter ended, till one fine 
morning the conviction burst on the public mind that it was time that 
they were not only wished, but done. And these remarks apply to 
Ireland. We of the English nation who wish Ireland well must insist 
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on our good wishes being carried out. We must resolve that the 
right thing, whatever that may be, shall be done for Ireland; that 
we will never weary in searching for it, and above all, and most 
difficult of all, we must resolve that when found we will valiantly 
adopt it and stick to it, whatever shock it may give to our most 
cherished prejudices. 

With regard to Fenianism, it isa great comfort that every day 
makes it clearer that we have only one of two courses to follow. We 
must either let it alone, or put it out; in other words, we must either 
let Ireland alone, or conquer it really once for all. Let us sorrow- 
fully, manfully admit that the task is too much for us; that with all 
our boasted practical faculty and political instinct the problem is 
beyond our solution ; or let us determine that neither Fenianism nor 
its causes shall exist any more. I know well that with the prevalent 
political scepticism and decrepitude which have fallen upon us, how 
hard this final resolve will be to make. From once thinking that 
Governments could do everything, we have come to think that they 
can do little or nothing, that they never meddle but to muddle. Super- 
abundantly as this opinion is supported by our current history, it must 
clearly be laid aside—it clearly will overwhelm us in disaster if we per- 
severe in it. We must recognise as a frequently recurrent fact in 
history that statesmanship is possible, and that it can do marvels; that 
a great statesman can save a country just as a great general can save an 
army ; the one fact is not a whit more certain than the other. How- 
ever, Whatever may be our opinions on that point, here is Ireland to 
be left or conquered. Ireland to be left to repeat the tragedy of her 
own symbolical Kilkenny cats, or Ireland to be subdued to a cordial, 
affectionate sister, in harmony and peace with us on every national 
question of importance. Which alternative will we elect ? 

What the Fenians want we know now with perfect accuracy. They 
tell us plainly, with every variety of phrase, that they want us to go 
about our business, and pack out of Ireland with all despatch, and 
that it is their intention to turn us out at the earliest opportunity. 
It must be admitted that the taunt cast at us by the American Fenian 
who has lately favoured us with his instructive views—that we are 
wonderfully dull in taking in this fact—is, on the whole, deserved. 
The way in which a large portion of the London press meets the 
execrations and revilings of the Fenian organs is at times comic in 
the extreme. Extracts from the Nation are adduced in which every 
term of loathing and hatred which the language supplies is flung at 
our heads, and the English journalist falls to bemoaning himself 
with most lackadaisical air, declaring how shocking all this is, what 
a resentful spirit it implies, what a pity it is men should write so. 
It seems that we will not give the Irish the credit of meaning a word 
of what they say. When they declare we are the vilest despots in 
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creation, we reply, “ Poor fellows, you are very excited.”” When they 
tell us they loathe us from the bottom of their hearts, we reply, “ Well, 
well, it is quite true you were ill treated in times past, but now, you 
know, we have the best intentions towards you.” The Irishman 
says, ‘ You odious, hypocritical Saxon, I abhor you as a brutal, bloody 
monster!” The Englishman mildly answers, ‘Come, come, don’t be 
silly. What can we do for you to make you a little more comfort- 
able?” . Paddy says, ‘“ You wretch, you hangman! I will drive you 
into the sea if you don’t go of your own accord.” Bull replies, “I 
have a bill in my head which will place tenant and landlord on a 
much better footing with respect to each other.”’ And so the dialogue 
is kept up with the utmost gravity and good faith in the world. 
Now, seeing that large numbers of the Irish do detest us most 
heartily, I cannot see why the fact should not be acknowledged, 
particularly as the acknowledgment in this case would lead to a great 
simplification of view and practice. There are only two ways of 
dealing with a declared implacable enemy. You must either run 
away from him or fight him till one of you give in. The Fenian 
exhorts us in the most eloquent Billingsgate to run away from him. 
If for reasons of our own we mean to do nothing of the kind, we 
clearly had better make up our minds to fight him and have done 
with it. Our soft words will not mollify him evidently. Did coax- 
ing ever conquer genuine rooted antipathy? As it is his fixed 
determination that he shall either thrash us or we him, what is the ~ 
use of plying him with soft speeches? While he is “ spiling for a 
fight,” as the Yankees say, we insist upon shaking hands and asking 
him what he will take to drink. It is really not so wonderful that 
lately he has taken to mixing not a little contempt with his old 
hatred of us. I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that a great 
deal of the current tenderness and sympathy with Ireland, as ex- 
pressed in English prints, is mere maudling trashy sentiment, which 
will one day have to be put aside, but not before it has cost dear. 
Till the Irishman understands from most convincing and significant 
proofs that we really mean to stand no more nonsense, the last thing 
he will dream of is to give it up. If he will live with us in friend- 
ship, let him rest assured that the English people mean that he should 
not only be treated with justice, but with generosity ; but if we are all 
to be stigmatised as cannibals and cut-throats, and what is more, 
to be treated as such, then the Fenians whom we distinguish from true 
Irishmen must simply be subjected to exceedingly harsh measures. 
But, alas! what can be done with a people who, as Curran said, 
are bad subjects, but worse rebels; who are for ever rebelling, and 
never had a notion how to do it? Badly as England has behaved to 
Treland, the latter has always behaved far worse to herself. Had 
Irishmen ever had a single grain of that love for their country about 
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which they are so eternally gasconading, their history would have 
been different indeed. Had they been worth the salt required for 
their potatoes, they could surely in all those centuries have made 
one good rally for the Erin they rave about-—could have inflicted 
one Bannockburn, one Courtrai, upon us—one distinct proof that 
they were men who must not be too badly used. But with all their 
taking and brilliant qualities for political and military organisation, 
the very Sepoys could give them lessons in generalship, organisation, 
and self-control. When drilled and officered, made coherent by men of 
a superior race, Englishmen-Americans, they make the finest troops 
in the world. Left to themselves, their dissensions, incapacity, and 
feebleness are without a parallel. Ilence a goodly portion of their 
misfortunes and ours; hence the long tragi-comedy of brag and 
blunder known as Irish history. We have never found in them 
adversaries who were our helpers. Never once have they had the 
wit and wisdom to give the English Government, who oppressed 
them, such a fall as to bring them to their senses. It may be said 
that it is idle complaining of national traits which cannot be altered. 
I maintain that it is not idle to note and act upon great patent facts 
which will not be ignored. We must learn the hard lesson that 
Englishmen and Irishmen are about as different as two European 
peoples can be; that what suits us will, from that very reason, not 
suit them; that they are melted like wax by kindness, while they 
turn with fury from cold, even-hended justice ; that what they want 
is not liberty and equality, but firm, good government, which will 
educate them a little in civilised modes of thought and life. It is, 
indeed, becoming a misfortune not only to England, but to the 
world, that the Irish have never had, and never seem likely to have, 
a sound political schooling. Ill luck has given them to be educated 
to two nations who, with exceptional powers of self-government, 
have little or no tact in the government of inferior races. 

The Americans will soon suffer as much as we do from Irish 
wrong-headedness, perversity, and folly. How they will cope with 
these bony boys when they really shall hold the balance of political 
power there between parties, and which they threaten soon to do, will 
be passing curious to witness. That they will manage them as French- 
men and Prussians would, cannot be believed. There is not a French 
democrat, socialist, or sans-culotte in existence—not even M. Louis 
Blanc himself—who writes, by the way, on this subject in a manner 
but little worthy of him, seeing that he at least has not the excuse 
of the sublime omni-nescience of his countrymen —who would 
endure for one week the turmoil, insubordination, and insolence 
which we have stolidly smiled at for forty years. Can any French- 
man conceive such a political act as the release of O’Connell, after he 
was once well in prison, on a mere point of law? Most assuredly he 
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would say, C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la politique. He could 
never get the point of view which made it natural and recom- 
mendable to us. And have the Irish ever understood it? Has it 
softened them one iota, convinced them in the smallest degree of our 
determined fairness towards them? Are we not, in their poor heads, 
still the most bloody, brutal, unfeeling monsters who ever crushed an 
unhappy country? And our initiatory leniency with these Fenians, 
was it in the least appreciated, or even comprehended? The truth 
is, that the Irish, like all semi-civilised people, are irresistibly prone 
to attribute moderation on the part of an enemy to fear. They donot 
give us credit for kindness, but only for cowardice. It is a melan- 
choly fact that the only Englishman who ever thoroughly under- 
stood them, and whom they thoroughly understood, was Cromwell, 
and we know how much his method of dealing with them differed 
from ours. In fact, the two races differ so much that it is all but im- 
possible for the one to understand the other. How long would six 
millions of English Catholics have endured the iniquity of an en- 
dowed Anglican Church in their midst ? They would have submerged 
themselves and their island under the Atlantic Ocean sooner. The 
million or so of Scotchmen showed what men with heads on their 
shoulders could do in such a matter, when England attempted similar 
nonsense with them. Charles I., and his cruel pedants, would have 
been only too delighted to do in Scotland what his predecessors had 
done in England. But Sawney never dreamed for a moment of 
standing it, and gave English pedants such a lesson that they never 
in the least have forgotten it, and, we may be quite sure, never 
will. It is our misfortune and theirs that the brilliant Irish have 
never been able to do likewise. 

And thus we are led to the conclusion that England must conquer 
and liberate Ireland, and for that object must begin by conquering 
and liberating herself from her old prejudices, her old red-tape 
notions that what suits her suits everybody clee; that because an 
established Church of England agrees with her, it must agree with 
Ireland ; that because free negotiation between landlord and tenant 
acts well in the richest, most commercial country in Europe, it 
must act well in the proud and least commercial. Fenianism has 
at least done one good ; it has shown that the matter can be shirked 
no longer. A few years ago it was possible for the English to 
quietly forget the everlasting Irish difficulty, to put it out of their 
thoughts as a disagreeable subject which could afford to wait: it 
was possible, but very stupid and wicked. If it had happened that 
we had been ruled by statesmen instead of able editors, assisted now 
and then at a push by the circumlocution office, things might have 
been different. However, it is possible no more. Englishmen as a 
nation pay a pretty fair sum in taxes to get their government done 
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for them, and now it is evident that in some of the most essential 
points it is not done at all. During long years the Irish difficulty 
was not admitted to the rank of a Cabinet question. It has now 
very manifestly become a domestic hearth question which we must 
set about resolving very speedily. Half the battle will be won as 
soon as Englishmen, who have.a strong objection to be blown into 
the air at any hour of the day or night by unscrupulous noodles, 
get convinced that not life, that not even business itself, which 
assuredly is as important as life, are worth having with such dis- 
turbances as those going on in our streets. Bishops and big-wigs 
will not be as truculent and obstructive as they were in the times 
of George III. of blessed memory. Bishops and big-wigs are, on 
the whole, inclined to be nervous, rather than truculent, now-a- 
days, and have no wish to put themselves in the way more than is 
necessary. ; 
Iam not in the least of the opinion that this difficult business 
will be brought to a happy conclusion with considerable patience, 
courage, and perseverance. Above all, I have strongest doubts that 
rose-water will ever do it. To say this, I know is to show evi- 
dence of a most degraded mind. But one need not care about being 
degraded if one is in the right. Ireland must be convinced that we 
are both strong and generous, and she will never be convinced of 
our generosity till she has had very keen and vivid evidence of our 
strength. I have only to add that for well-known historical reasons 
the powers and prerogatives of royalty in this country have long 


~ been reduced to very moderate proportions. In one direction, and 


in one direction only, does it appear possible that the slightly expen- 
sive and not very ornamental monarchy of these realms could do 
the state a supreme service. In a usual way in ordinary times, 
sudden and rapid journeys to Osborne and Balmoral, coupled with 
the astounding condescension of now and then inquiring by tele- 
graph “as to the state of the sufferers” by some accident or 
explosion, fill the loyal Briton with awe-struck admiration, and the 
satisfaction that politically he is the most blessed of mortals. But 
just now the times are not at all ordinary. And it is simply fact, 
which it may be rude to mention or not, that fewer journeys to 
Balmoral and more frequent ones to Dublin would, during the actual 
reign alone, have rendered the present state of things in Ireland an 
impossibility. 

We read with astonishment of the servility and adulation of the 
courtiers who surrounded and burnt incense to Louis XIV. The 
abject mealy-mouthedness of English statesmen, journalists, and the 
public, with reference to the conduct of certain exalted personages, 
will, I apprehend, at least equally excite the amazement of posterity. 

James Correr Morison. 





SHALL WE CONTINUE TO TEACH LATIN AND 
GREEK?' 


Tus question, irreverent as it would have appeared to our ancestors, 
forms in our own days one of the most ordinary subjects of discussion. 
Stated either barely or in some modified form, it has for many years 
been a favourite topic with every one who has written or spoken on 
the education of the upper and middle classes. Classical instructors 
have frequently been told that they attempt to teach subjects which are 
now of no human interest by methods by which no subject could pos- 
sibly be learned. The answer has frequently been that ignorance of the 
classical languages, and ignorance of the ends and methods of edu- 
cation, could alone account for such an objection. But, at length, a 
body of assailants appears from an unexpected quarter. Several 
gentlemen, most of whom have taken the highest classical honours 
in their respective universities, and are themselves engaged in the 
professional teaching of classical literature, have united in attacking, 
with more or less acrimony, both the prevalent methods and the pre- 
valent materials of our ordinary school instruction. It is not my 
intention to review seriatim this volume of essays, or to pronounce 
on what appear to me to be the very unequal merits of the contribu- 
tions. But, having arrived, in some cases, at the same conclusions 
by a different process, and, in others, by the same process at different 
conclusions, I think it may not be superfluous to attempt to supple- 
ment what is virtually a Cambridge book, by a few reflections on the 
same subjects formed in an Oxford atmosphere. I must first, how- . 
ever, express my regret that one of the contributors, Professor 
Seely, has not reprinted in this volume the admirable article on 
“ English in Schools,” which appeared in his name in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for November, 1867. 

Any study may be defended, either because it is likely to be pro- 
fessionally useful, or because it is adapted to excite intellectual 
interests in the learner, or because it is a means to the acquisition of 
other knowledge, or, lastly, because it is an instrument of mental 
cultivation. On the first of these grounds, it must be acknowledged 
that classical literature, if it claims to form a part of general educa- 
tion, has but a weak case. As Mr. H. Sidgwick has conclusively 
shown, it is in vain to contend that anything but the merest smatter- 
ing of Latin is “ useful” to lawyers, doctors, chemists, and scientific 
men. A very slight knowledge of grammar, and a good dictionary, 
are amply sufficient to supply their classical wants. To the clergy- 
man, if it be still supposed that the study of theology is to form part 


(1) Essays on a Liberal Education. Macmillan and Co. 1867. , 
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of his professional avocations, a certain knowledge of both Latin and 
Greek is undoubtedly essential. But Hellenistic Greék and Patristic 
Latin, not the Greek of Plato or the Latin of Cicero, are, if we con- 
fine ourselves to this point of view, the languages in which the future 
clergyman should be instructed. To antiquarians, philologists, his- 
torians, and men of various literary pursuits, a knowlege of Latin or 
Greek, and in some cases of both, may be a professional requisite. . 
But the number of men who cultivate literature as a profession, will, 
in this country, always be small, and can hardly be legislated for, at 
least in the earlier years of education. To persons of any other 
than the clerical or literary professions, a classical training is about 
as “useless” (in the popular signification of that word) as anything 
can possibly be. 

If we may judge from results, classical literature is certainly not 
calculated to excite intellectual interests in the ordinary student. 
The boy who leaves school at the age of fifteen or sixteen, knowing 
nothing but a little Latin and Greek, with a slight tincture of mathe- 
matics, is not likely to carry into his future life much devotion to 
literary pursuits. The intellectual part of his school life has been 
mere drudgery. Virgil and Homer, if they ever occur to his mind 
again, will present themselves mainly in the light of puzzles invented 
for the torture of boys. The attractiveness of all “books,” except 
possibly of novels, will be measured by that of the Latin and Greek 
grammar, the Delectus, and the Excerpta. Classical authors, what- 
ever may be the dreams of pedants, he certainly never will open 
again. In science, history, politics, English literature, his interests 
have never been awakened, and consequently, unless some favourable 
circumstances occur to startle him from his mental lethargy, he is 
destined to hand down to another generation the dull, insipid routine 
of English middle-class life. It is, I am convinced, to our much- 
admired “classical education ” that we must trace the source of that 
want of intelligence and interest which is so characteristic of certain 
sections of English, as distinguished from the same sections of French 
and German society. The teacher has failed to communicate any 
available knowledge of Latin and Greek, or in exciting any interest 
in classical ideas, but he has at least succeeded in sending away his 
pupil destitute of any other knowledge, and uninspired with any 
other interests. 

With the more advanced student the case is widely different. A 
classical training, if sufficiently prolonged and not forced on inapt 
and unwilling recipients, may excite an interest not only in classical 


_ literature and the structure of the classical languages, but in litera- 


ture, philology, history, politics, and philosophy generally. The 
scientific interest, strictly so-called, it cannot excite, simply because, 
except in the domain of natural history, the scientific ideas of the 
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ancients were so remote from our own as to bear hardly any relation 
to them. No one but a man who was already well versed in physical 
science would think of reading for the matter the scientific works of 
Aristotle or Pliny. But to the other subjects we have enumerated, 
the classical languages and classical literature stand in a very close 
relation. A philological interest is seldom excited by the study of 
any other than the dead languages, though it might certainly be 
answered that no other languages have as yet received the same 
amount of critical attention. In an intelligent mind, a literary 
interest may be as effectually excited by the study of Homer, Virgil, 
and Aischylus, as by that of Shakspeare, Milton, and Dante; we 
may even go further, and allow that, in the earlier years of mental 
development, the poetry of the ancients is more easily understood 
and appreciated than the more complex and reflective poetry of the 
French Revolution or the Renaissance. But, for exciting a political 
and historical interest, the Latin and Greek authors possess a peculiar 
value. The free play of political life, and the varied character of the 
political governments of classical antiquity, lend a charm to the history 
of the Greek and Latin races which stands in agreeable contrast to the 
dull monotony of a modern monarchy or the weary story of the baronial 
feuds of the middle ages. Well might Hobbes complain that it was 
the study of the classics which had led men to those pernicious views 
of freedom and of the rights of the subject which, in the interests of 
absolutism, he had set himself to combat. It must be added, how- 
ever, that this political interest can only be excited by an intelligent 
study of the classical texts, one which regards them as the works of 
human beings on matters of human interest, and not as merely illus- 
trations of grammatical rules and critical canons. Of the bearing of 
classical literature on the study of philosophy, I shall speak in a later 
portion of my paper. 

As instruments for the acquisition of other knowledge, the claims 
of Latin and Greek have been enormously exaggerated. At the 
Renaissance they were the keys which unlocked almost every cabinet 
in ‘the treasure-house of learning, and it was undoubtedly this con- 
sideration, rather than any philosophical estimate of their value as 
a mental discipline, which gained for them that almost exclusive 
ascendency in the grammar schools and universities of Europe which 
in our own country they still continue to maintain. At that time, 
what we now call physical science could hardly be said to exist. 
Mathematics was confined to arithmetic and geometry, with their 
more immediate applications. With the sole exception of the Divina 
Commedia, the modern languages contained no literature which 
could be brought into comparison with the masterpieces of antiquity. 
All that logical and metaphysical subtlety which had employed the 
best intellects of the middle age, was itself embodied in a Latin form. 
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No wonder then that the founders or restorers of schools at the 
revival of letters should have regarded it as the main object of 
elementary education to unlock to their disciples those priceless 
treasures which all Europe was then engaged in reading, editing, or 
annotating. But now, when the mathematical, physical, and social 
sciences have received so vast a development, when French, German, 
and English literature has become immeasurably larger in bulk than the 
literature of Rome and Greece, when to Dante are added Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Gothe, it can no longer be pretended that the halls of 
knowledge are open only to those who have undergone the pre- 
liminary discipline of a classical education. But we are sometimes 
told that a knowledge of Latin affords the best basis for the study 
of those modern languages which are derived from it. If any one 
wished to learn all the Romance languages (which is not often likely 
to be the case), it would undoubtedly be wise of him to lay a founda- 
tion in the study of Latin. Moreover, it may be granted that, to a 
thorough critical appreciation of the structure of any one of these 
languages, a knowledge of Latin is essential. But for a master to 
say to a boy who wishes to learn, say French and Italian, or French 
and Spanish, merely for the purpose of reading, writing, and speak- 
ing, “ You must first learn Latin,’’ is quite as absurd as it would be 
in an English teacher to say to a young Frenchman or German, 
“‘ Before I can undertake to teach you English, you must first learn 
Anglo-Saxon.” It is almost equally absurd to speak of a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek as essential to understanding the technical 
terms of science. That it is of some assistance there can be no 
doubt ; but the meaning of scientific terms is not always to be learnt 
from their etymology, and can always be learnt from a good scientific 
dictionary or manual. In repudiating these false claims, I must not, 
however, be understood to deny that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is instrumental in making us acquainted, as no mere transla- 
tions or commentaries can possibly do, with the history, literature, 
and thought of the two noblest races, perhaps, which Western 
civilisation has yet produced, and that in Latin, at least, there lie 
buried stores of antiquarian, ecclesiastical, and legal lore, which 
it will still require many generations of students to exhaust. 

But the argument on which the defenders of classical education 
seem now mainly disposed to rely, is the mental discipline which it 
is supposed to afford. And in maintaining that intellectual develop- 
ment, and not the communication of useful information, should be 
the chief end of instruction, the claimants are assuming a position 
which no competent judge will dispute. Granted, however, that 
classical study does supply mental discipline, those who attack its 
supremacy are undoubtedly justified in asking whether it supplies 
the best, and whether it would not supply a better if combined with 
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other studies, than when pursued alone. The only philosophical 
method of answering this question is to take account of the various 
mental powers, and to inquire what is the best gymnastic for each. 
But, as the time for education is limited, there will still remain the 
great practical difficulty of determining in what proportions the 
various studies should be combined, and which, if any, may with 
the least injury to the intellectual character be omitted from the 
course. Persons often argue on behalf of a particular study (e.9., 
of verse-writing), as if it were quite sufficient to show that it possessed 
any value whatever, and as if the time available for education were 
infinite. We must, however, obviously take into account both the 
relative values of various studies, and the time essential to the 
intelligent pursuit of each. Within the limits of a short article it 
is impossible to discuss these subjects satisfactorily, but I shall 
attempt to give a few indications of the results to which a fuller 
inquiry would lead. 

An equable and healthy intellectual development appears, omitting 
minor requirements, to pre-suppose the cultivation of the powers of 
observation, memory, abstraction, imagination, and reflection. The 
power of expressing our thoughts in clear and forcible language 
seems also to be essential to their-exercising any wide or permanent 
influence on others, and is an accomplishment which any system of 
education claiming to be complete may fairly be expected to provide. 
I shall consider these requirements in order. 

To begin with the power of observation. It is obvious that classical 
studies have no tendency to produce what in so many professions is 
so necessary a qualification, and what under all circumstances adds so 
much to the enjoyment and usefulness of life—the habit of observing 
readily and accurately the properties of external objects. Of two 
men, one may have seen an operation performed a hundred times and 
not be able to perform it for himself; for the other, it may be 
sufficient to have seen it in a single instance. Two men may take 
the same walk; one will be devoured with ennui, while the other 
will find an object of interest in every flower and stone on his path. 
The appropriate discipline for creating and training this habit is 
obviously to be sought, not in classical literature, but in the various 
branches of physical science. Another, and that perhaps the most 
important application of the power of observation, the observation 
of men’s habits, passions, and manners, belongs to education in its 
moral and social, rather than its intellectual, aspect. Of observation 
in another form, the observation of literary excellences and defects, 
the precise meaning of terms, the collocation of words, the arrangement 
of sentences, the graces of style, of that species of observation, in short, 
which enables us to form a judgment on the merits of written or 
spoken composition, the best training perhaps is still to be found in 
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the study of the classical languages. The copiousness of their vocabu- 
lary, especially of the Greek, their nice system of inflections, the almost 
imperceptible shades of difference which distinguish many of their 
words and phrases, compel the student to exercise an amount of attention 
and discrimination in the attempt to understand and translate his 
author which is certainly not enforced by the study of any modern 
language. In the graces and delicacies of style, too, our modern 
writers are, for the most part, as inferior to their classical predecessors 
as they are generally superior in vigour and many-sidedness. 
Memory may roughly be divided into a verbal memory and a 
memory for facts. It is in literature that we find the appropriate 
means of training the one, in the facts of history and science of 
training the other. Now, for the purpose of training a verbal 
memory, the Latin and Greek literatures are, of course, as serviceable 
as any others, while the histories of Rome and Greece furnish an 
amply sufficient number of interesting facts to discipline the student 
in recollecting the character and order of events. But, in the pre- 
sent system of education, there is more danger of the memory being 
over-trained than under-trained. It is so much easier for the 
teacher to hear names or passages repeated by vote than to insist upon 
an intelligent appreciation of the objects of study; it requires so 
much less effort on the part of the pupil to burden his memory with 
a number of words or phrases than to exercise his imagination or his 
reason, that there can scarcely be any better measure of the incapa- 
city of the teacher and the indolence of the pupil than the proportion 
which the discipline of the memory bears to that of the understand- 
ing. But still the cultivation of the memory, as a basis, though not 
as a substitute, for the exercise of the other intellectual faculties, is 
undeniably a necessary branch of education. And it is in the earlier 
years of school-work, perhaps, that the memory can be disciplined 
with the greatest advantage. It is, however, precisely at that time 
that the danger of over-burdening it is at its maximum. To learn 
words without understanding their meaning, to learn facts without 
being taught their connection, is simply the most pernicious process 
to which a child can be subjected. The practice of committing to 
memory long pages of repetition in a language which is imperfectly, 
if at all, understood, or of learning by rote a string of hard names 
from what is called a “Grammar” of Geography or History, is pro- 
bably one of the reasons why so many children who give fair promise 
of intelligence turn out such stupid and shiftless men. Of the two 
species of memory, the verbal memory, if cultivated to excess, is pro- 
bably the more pernicious of the two. To quote, as an authority, 
the words of some well-known author (especially if they be in a 
foreign language), instead of reasoning for oneself, is always a great 
temptation, and to many men is an witima ratio beyond which they 
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can conceive no further possibility of argument. The old method of 
studying Latin and Greek, a method which has not even yet died 
out, seemed as if designed to stifle every spark of intelligence or 
originality. In the first place, the rules of grammar were given to 
be learnt by heart in a foreign language and a technical phraseology, 
often even before the meaning of the words was known to the pupil. 
Then, when he had made some advance in the knowledge of the 
languages, instead of being led to exercise his higher faculties on the 
materials which he had accumulated, his memory, already most un- 
duly developed, was still further strained by the effort to recite in 
enormous quantities the ipsissima verba of the ancient authors. This 
senseless method of teaching, dictated rather by the convenience and 
ease of the teacher than by the benefit of the pupil, is now, however, 
so rapidly disappearing, that it can hardly be any longer suffered to 
count as an objection to the study of the classical languages. 

To pass on to the power of abstraction. For the cultivation of 
this faculty there can be no question that the study of mathematics 
affords the most stringent discipline. We may pursue a train of 
mathematical reasoning for hours, entirely independent of all ex- 
ternal considerations. We have .circumscribed for ourselves, as it 
were, a particular area, and we are able to keep strictly within its 
limits, while, at the same time, we find sufficient employment to tax 
our energies for a lengthened period of time to their utmost capacity. 
In a minor degree this also holds good of the endeavour to make out 
the meaning of an author, or to render the expressions of one 
language into those of another, and perhaps still more of philology or 
the scientific study of language ; but in all these cases there is, owing 
to the varied connotation of words and the associations so inseparably 
blended with them, an intrusive element which prevents us from 
devoting our undivided attention to the matter befure us, as we are 
enabled to do by means of the symbolical reasoning of mathematics. 
The interdependence of a long chain of reasoning is also a more 
serious strain on the attention, and therefore on the power of abstrac- 
_ tion, than the detached efforts which are required to master the 
meaning of a passage or to trace the connection among a group of 
words. It is for this reason that a certain knowledge of elementary 
mathematics appears to form an essential part of a well-considered 
educational course. 

The cultivation of the imagination may be promoted by any branch 
of literature or science in which the mind is familiarised with great 
ideas. The leading facts of astronomy or geology, or even the higher 
branches of mathematics, may become as powerful incentives to the 
imagination as the loftier flights of poetry. But poetry possesses this 
peculiar advantage, that it at once cultivates the imagination and the 
taste, and, while this is true of poetry in general, it is especially true 
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of classical poetry. There is, perhaps, more imagination in Shakspeare 
and Dante than in Homer and Aéschylus ; but in polish, in exquisite- 
ness, in what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “freedom from provinciality,” 
our poets must still yield to those of Athens and Rome. The very 
exuberance of modern poetry may be the cause of its roughness and 
incompleteness, but the roughness and incompleteness are undoubtedly 
there, and, while this is the case, the best corrective is to be sought 
in the continued study of classical models. 

The habit in which the majority of mankind are most deficient is 
that of reflection. To many this assertion may appear paradoxical, but 
to those who take into consideration the mass of absurdities and con- 
tradictions to which the great majority, even of the cultivated classes, 
have in all ages given a semi-adhesion rather than undertake the mental 
effort of examining into their truth, it will rather be matter of surprise 
that the darkest superstitions or the grossest infatuations have ever 
been dissipated, than that they succeeded in maintaining their ground 
solong. The fact is, that considerable external polish, with a real 
taste for reading and information, may co-exist with an almost total 
absence of the habit of thought. It must, therefore, be not only one 
end, but the main end, of the higher education to foster and develop 
this habit. For that purpose, as has been often remarked, the study 
of the special sciences is insufficient. Philosophy alone can give 
either the requisite training or an adequate matter.’ 

It is true that every science, and, in fact, every subject, admits of 
a philosophic or an unphilosophic treatment ; but it is the scientific 
study of man, society, and the conditions of knowledge, which con- 
stitutes philosophy in the precise and proper sense of the term. Now 
can the study of classical literature supply this, the highest requirement 
of education ? It certainly can; but, as usually pursued, it as certainly 
does not. Not only, however, does classical literature contain material 
for the study of philosophy, but in one sense it contains the best. All 
the philosophical discussions of the last three centuries bear more or 
less directly upon the theological and political controversies of our 
own day, and hence the philosophical student, according to his pre- 
possessions, is at once prejudiced for or against any particular 
theory or line of argument. But ancient philosophy stands upon 
neutral grounds. The study of it may, and, in the case of the intel- 
ligent student undoubtedly must, modify, widen, and humanise the 
views entertained. on all the more important subjects of modern con- 
troversy. But the topics discussed have, for the most part, no im- 
mediate bearing on the topics we discuss, while, where there is an 
identity of subject, the mode of handling is so different from ours, 
that the most timid student may safely criticise the arguments, 


(1) Mr. Wilson has, I think, succeeded in showing that the natural sciences are emi- 
nently qualified to excite and develop the reflective powers, but I cannot regard them as 


standing, in this respect, on nearly the same level with philosophical studies, strictly so 
called. 
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whether he accept or rejeet the conclusion. Hence ancient philosophy 
furnishes precisely those requisites which are most essential to a 
gymnastic of the intellect : topics of human and permanent interest, 
but on which, as there stated, the mind of the student is not likely to 
have already acquired: insuperable pvejudices; a series of acute argu- 
ments, both positive and negative, sifting the question on every side; 
and, lastly, an impartiality in weighing the merits of rival theories 
which is rarely found amongst modern writers on kindred topies. 
To these grounds of superiority may be added, in the case of Plato, 
and, to a certain extent, in that of Cicero, a beauty of style and a 
charm of expression which may well allure into the paths of philo- 
sophy even the most unphilosophical of students. But it is not only 
the professed philosophers among the ancients who furnish a stimulus 
to thought ; as the ancient philosophy is more artistic and literary 
than the modern, so is the ancient literature, as a whole, more 
reflective. The works of Sophocles, Thucydides, Tacitus, Lucretius, 
and Virgil must. be read by very feeble and superficial students, if 
they do not suggest materials for reflection on the most recondite and 
important subjects of human thought. Classical education is deplor- 
ably imperfect unless it include the study of the philosophers, but 
even the classical historians, orators, and poets, if studied under 
intelligent guidance, furnish a keener stimulus and a higher training 
to the understanding than any except the very highest names in our 
own literature. 

Lastly, with reference to the power of expressing our thoughts. As 
in England we express our thoughts in English, it might naturally 
be supposed that the study of our own language and literature would 
be the readiest and most effectual means of gaining and controlling 
the power of expression. Still we are sometimes gravely told that 
the power of writing English can only be gained by first acquiring 
the power of writing Latin. We can only reply, “Solvitur ambu- 
lando.” Many of the best writers and speakers of English have pro- 
bably never written a line of Latin in their lives; some of them 
would probably find it difficult to construe a simple sentence of 
Cicero or Xenophon. At the same time it may be conceded that a 
competent acquaintance with the vocabulary and structure of the 
classical languages, and even a facility in the art of classical composi- 
tion (especially if acquired by so intelligent a method as that sketched 
by Mr. Johnson), is likely, in the case of men of ordinary abilities, 
to produce a more careful style and greater precision in the use of terms 
than is common among the average writers and speakers of English. 
Against this consideration, however, we are bound to set the infa- 
mous style acquired by those whose acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek is not a competent one, and whose familiarity with written 
English is mainly gained through the instrumentality of “ cribs.” 
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Mr. Bohn (per alios) has probably done more than all other English- 
men together, past and present, to form the English style of the lower 
half of those who pass through our public schools, and the lowest 
quarter (shall we say ?) of those who pass through our universities. 

From this review of the objects of education and of the studies 
which .are severally best calculated to promote them, it will be seen 
that I attach the highest value to Latin and Greek, as instruments of 
advanced education. But in “Latin and Greek” I include the 
study of the literatures as well as of the languages, of the philo- 
sophers and historians as well as of the orators and poets. The value 
of Latin and Greek in the higher education affords no pretext, how- 
ever, for their indiscriminate adoption in the lower. To insist on 
teaching them to a boy who is likely to leave school early, is really 
to deny him any education. It might be laid down as a safe general 
rule that no boy who is to leave school before fifteen should ever 
learn Latin, and that no boy who is not intended to proceed to the 
universities should ever learn Greek. French, English, and the 
elements of certain branches of mathematics and natural science, 
would form a sufficient curriculum for boys who were to leave school 
at fifteen or sixteen, while in the case of those who were to remain 
at school longer, but not to proceed to a university, Latin, and 
perhaps either German or Italian, might be added to the ordinary 
course. A boy thus trained would rarely fail to retain some taste 
for one or other of the subjects which he had learnt at school. Any 
way, he would not have acquired that positive distaste for knowledge 
which is now so frequently the only result of his so-called education. 

But how should Latin be taught at schools? The mode of teaching 
it should, I think, be much more closely assimilated than at present 
to that of the modern languages. In the case of boys not proceeding 
to college, verses should not even be attempted, and prose composi- 
tion might be confined within very narrow limits. A boy of average 
abilities and power of application would .thus have sufficient time at 
his disposal to enable him to read large portions of the best Latin 
authors, and to imbibe something of the true spirit of Roman litera- 
ture, thought, and civilisation. Instead of leaving school with 
nothing but a smattering of two dead languages, he would have 
acquired an intelligent knowledge of one, in addition to some insight 
into the world of facts and ideas in which he was himself about to 
move. 

In the universities, it may be a question whether a professional 
education should not stand side by side with a liberal education, but 
there can be little question that of a liberal education classical studies 
should form a part. To me it seems that they should form the 
principal: part. They must, however, be pursued in no narrow, 
scholastic, or pedantic spirit. Whatever is read in the universities 
should be distinguished frum what is read at school by a wider. and 
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more philosophical method. The classical languages should be 
regarded in their co-relations, and in relation to the languages 
derived from or allied to them. Philology should take the place of 
grammar. Classical poetry should be studied not merely for its 
“beauties,” but as expressive of the sentiments, tastes, and habits of 
the races amongst which it originated. Classical history should be 
regarded not merely as a collection of interesting facts, but as 
occupying a definite place in the history of the world, and having 
a definite bearing on the progress of humanity. Even ancient 
philosophy, though at first it must be studied without reference 
to modern systems, will, as the student becomes more advanced, 
take its place in a general history of thought, supplying stimulus 
to original reflection, and material for the exercise of his own critical 
faculty. In this manner, the classical training of the universities 
would really become what it now professes to be, the discipline of 
the higher powers of the mind. But this it cannot. be, in any true 
sense, till it consents to cast away many of its most cherished idols, 
till it endeavours to grasp the thoughts as well as to explain the 
expressions of ancient writers, and to ally itself with those other 
studies which are essential to the full development of the intellect. 
As supplying the best introduction to the scientific study of language, 
law, history, and philosophy, a classical training may still continue 
to hold the foremost place in university education. But that place 
can only be secured to it by its consenting to waive those claims 
which it cannot substantiate. If it is to retain the first place in the 
higher education, it must retire altogether from the lower; if it 
appeals for its credentials to the ideas of a liberal education and 
intellectual cultivation, it must remember that these same witnesses 
testify emphatically against its present methods of instruction, and 
that they testify at least us strongly against any exclusive right of 
possession as for the right of precedence. 

Into questions of detail with respect to the place of classical 
studies in university education, it will be seen that I do not at 
present enter. Amongst those which might be studied with most 
profit, the following may be taken as examples :—Should the course 
of liberal education be the same for all who enter on it, or should it 
admit of modifications? If the latter alternative be adopted, what 
amount of classics should be necessary, and what optional? Should 
there be only one classical school, or should there be distinct schools 
of philosophy, history, jurisprudence, and philology, each of these 
including a classical element? Lastly, should classical composition 
(and, if so, of what kind) form a part of the curriculum, or should it be 
encouraged only by special prizes, or should it be regarded as a dis- 
cipline appropriate to the preparatory work of the school, but not to 
the more advanced training of the universities ? 


T. Fow er. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE TowERS AND TEMPLES OF ANCIENT IRELAND, &c. By Marcus KEanz, 
M.R.LA. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 


THE Round Towers of Ireland have been a puzzle to antiquaries for many gene- 
rations. It seems strange that their origin and uses should have remained so- 
long a curious and perplexing problem. Some years ago the Royal Irish 
Academy, which devotes special attention to antiquities, offered a prize of £300 
for the best essay on the subject. It was awarded to the late Dr. Petrie, who 
produced a volume full of learning, advocating the Christian origin of the 
Round Towers. The verdict of such a body, one should think, ought to have 
settled the question. But Mr. O’Brien wrote a competing essay, in which he 
argued that the towers were erected long before the Christian era, and were 
designed for heathen purposes. He bitterly resented the decision of the 
Academy, and when he published his essay he denounced its members in no- 
measured terms, writing in such a passion that the extravagance of his vitu- 
peration greatly marred the effect of his immense research and his really 
powerful arguments. The treatise of Dr. Petrie, though deemed conclusive by 
many, was unsatisfactory to not afew of those who loved truth for its own 
sake, and who had some knowledge of the history of the middle ages, and the 
state of Celtic society in Ireland before the Norman invasion. There are men 
in Ireland who have always believed that Dr. Petrie’s conclusion was based 
upon the slenderest historical evidence, supported by a large mass of ingenious 
special pleading. Mr. Keane, the author of the splendid volume before us, 
though agreeing with Mr. O’Brien, writes in a very different spirit. He is 
calm, patient, modest, and, though firm in maintaining his own conclusions, 
he never dogmatises, but quietly leaves his readers to accept his convictions or 
not, content with placing the evidence in the clearest light before them. In 
doing this he is betrayed into some repetition and needless amplitude of details ; 
but his industry, accuracy, discrimination, and candour, are worthy of all 
praise. He states that from childhood he has taken an interest in Irish anti- 
quities; that the present work has been projected and completed in the leisure 
hours snatched from a busy life within the last three years; that in the 
progress of his undertaking he has travelled more than 5,000 miles, chiefly on 
** post cars,” in order that he might, from personal inspection, be able to give 
a correct delineation of the existing monuments of ancient Irish history. In 
addition to the Round Towers, he has furnished brief notices of more than 
200 Heathen Temples, or sites of temples, which are found in all the counties. 
of Ireland. He has, besides, described a large number of Sculptured Crosses, 
Pillar Stones, Holed Stones, Rock Basins, Holy Wells, Saints’ Beds, Stone 
Coffins, Shrines, and various other remains of antiquity, proving that they 
must have existed before the Celtic conquest. 

The course of the inquiry, and the main facts established by conclusive 
evidence, may be briefly stated. The Round Towers and the remains of 
temples in the same style of architecture could not have been constructed 
by the Celtic race, which occupied Ireland long before the Christian era, 
because this people never erected stone buildings. Not only their private- 
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dwellings, but the grandest palaces of their kings and their largest churches, 
were constructed of hurdles or wattles. They had the greatest contempt for 
stoue building. The art of the sculptor, or even the mason, was utterly un- 
known amongst them. They despised such arts so much that even after they 
became Christians they showed no desire to learn them, or to copy the ecele- 
siastical architecture which their missionaries had seen on the Continent. It 
was not till after the Norman invasion that stone churches were erected in 
Ireland; and although materials of the best description abounded on the spot, 
the workmanship of the Irish cathedrals and abbeys was far inferior to the 
workmanship of the same class of buildings in England, the style of the doors and 
windows being different from those in the Irish ruins. The Irish Annals, relating 
to the Saints of the primitive Church, abound in marvels so utterly incredible 
as to render them almost worthless as historical records. But in the cases 
where they refer to the building, within the Christian era, of churches con- 
structed originally in the best style with cut stone, and with the most beauti- 
ful and elaborate sculptured ornaments, ascribing them to periods antecedent 
to the Norman conquest, Mr. Keane shows clearly that the meaning of the 
language they employ is not that the buildings in question were then founded or 
erected, but ‘‘ finished” or ‘‘ restored.” They had been Heathen Temples, the 
stone roofs of which had fallen. The dilapidations were repaired, and with 
some alterations they were converted into Christian churches, in pursuance 
of the policy of adaptation and accommodation by which the conversion of the 
Pagans was so greatly facilitated throughout the Western nations. The 
Danes, indeed, erected castles and fortresses to defend their acquisitions in 
the ninth century, but Giraldus Cambrensis states that in his time (A.D. 1185) 
those castles, though in good preservation, were empty and deserted. ‘‘ For 
the Irish,” he said, ‘‘ build no castles ; woods serve them for fortifications, and 
morasses for intrenchments.”” Consequently an Irish bard urged his country- 
men to pull down those fortresses of the enemy. ‘Our ancestors,” he said, 
‘‘ trusted entirely to their personal valour, and thought the stone houses of the 
Gauls a disgrace to courage.” Sir John Davus was struck with the fact that 
though the Irish had enjoyed the Christian faith above 1,200 years, and were 
lovers of poetry, music, and all kinds of learning, and were possessed of a land 
abounding in all things “‘ necessary for the civil life of man, yet, which is 
strange to be related, they did never build any houses of brick or stone, some 
few poor religious houses excepted, before the reign of King Henry II., though 
they were lords of the isle many hundred years before and since the conquest 
attempted by the English..... Neither did any of them in all this time 
plant any garden or orchard, settle villages or towns, or make any provision 
for posterity.” That such a people would or could have built the Round 


Towers, or such temples as Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, is a thing utterly 
incredible. 


“The only unquestionably Celtic remains in Ireland,” says Mr. Keane, “seem to 
me to ke Cromlechs for the worship of the Sun, in the open air; some circular 
mounds known by the name of ‘ Cahir,’ or ‘ Liss,’ probably used for the occasional 
protection of their cattle; and the erection called Beehive huts, found near the 
sea coasts, where timber (the ordinary building material) could not be obtained. To 
the exceptional character of the conquerors, then, we are indebted for the fact, that the 
temples of the conquered have been permi.ted to remain for 3,000 years to puzzle 
archeologists of the nineteenth century.’’—p. 305. 


There are many other remains like the Cashel Temple, built of cut stone, 
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admirably jointed and dovetailed, having doorways and windows, ornamented 
with the most beautiful sculptures, representing in relief human heads, heathen 
divinities, serpents, and other devices, in a style of art which has rarely been 
surpassed, even in modern times. These buildings are generally called ‘‘ Nor- 
man, with Irish peculiarities.’ Some of the Irish peculiarities consist of 
symbolic ornamentation, demonstrably heathen, belonging to the worship of 
the Sun and other divinities, and exactly resembling similar remains in the 
ruins of Nineveh, India, Egypt, and Central America, all evidently constructed 
by men of the same faith and the same race. Mr. Keane has given, from the 
sculptures at Cashel and elsewhere, illustrations which resemble nothing Chris- 
tian, but which so closely resemble the images dug out of the ruins of Nineveh 
that they must have been the work of the same class of artists, and made to 
represent the same sort of worship. 

In connection with this inquiry certain historical facts are to be continually 
borne in mind. From the establishment of Christianity in Ireland, all literature 
or written matter was in the hands of ecclesiastics, who destroyed whatever 
they could not turn to Christian purposes. So we read that St. Patrick caused 
to be burned 180 volumes ‘‘ of ancient Irish theology.” Another fact is that 
the Irish Annals give catalogues of ancient Saints in connection with certain 
localities famous as great religious centres. Of these celebrated saints, many 
are represented as having flourished in the same place at the same time. On 
the other hand, numerous places, very remote from each other, were represented 
as having been honoured with the ministrations and miracles of the same saints. 
Mr. Keane accounts for these things very naturally. All those sacred places 
had been seats of the worship of Baal, under various names, and of kindred 
divinities. The names of those divinities, generally altered in their spelling by 
the monks so as to disguise their origin, were given to the early saints and 
missionaries. But although the orthography and pronunciation were changed 
by the ecclesiastics, they were never changed by the Irish-speaking peasautry, 
who adhere with wonderful tenacity to their most ancient customs and super- 
stitions. Mr. Keane has given copious illustrations of these metamorphoses 
and they are extremely interesting. 


“The names of this family party” (of Gods), he says, “comprise sine-tenths of the 
reputed founders of the most ancient ecclesiastical establishments of Ireland, always 
excepting St. Patrick, who was a genuine Irish saint, and zealous missionary. His 
biographers, nevertheless, have ascribed to him much of the legendary history which 
originated in Heathen Mythology.” 


The effect of this primitive ‘‘ Irish succession” is sometimes very ludicrous. 
For example, we have in Irish St. Diul, that is St. Devil, the Irish word being 
a corruption of ‘ Dia-Baal,” literally, ‘‘ the God, Baal.” There is also St. 
Satan, derived from a heathen god in asimilar manner. In fact, the Irish 
Hagiology is very much made up of heathen mythology baptised with Christian 
names, and clothed in Christian costume. 

The Sculptured Crosses of Ireland are perhaps the most interesting remains 
of remote antiquity. Many readers will be startled by the testimenies which 
Mr. Keane produces, proving that not only the Stone Crosses, but several . 
other relics, generally regarded as Christian, existed in Ireland before the 
Christian era, end were only adopted, not made or erected, by Christians. 
Nevertheless, he holds that they had their origin in grest primitive Truths, 
of which the Christian system is the development—truths that were perverted 
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by the first idolaters by treating predictions as eccomplished facts, repre- 
senting these by symbols, then worshipping their own inventions, and ending 
with the abominations of the mysteries. 

Mr. Keane remarks :— 


“Numerous quotations from different authors have led me to conclude beyond any 
question or doubt, that most ancient heathen nations not only venerated the cross long 
before the advent of Christ, but also must have been instructed through the traditions of 
patriarchal revelations on many other subjects, such as the Incarnation of the Son of God 
—his birth of a virgin—infants being slain at his birth—Christ’s contest with the 
mystical snake—His death by Crucifixion—the doctrines of the Trinity and of Re- 
generation—Christ’s Second Coming on a white horse to execute judgment,” &c.— 
(page 113.) 

The author gives most curious illustrations from the primitive religious 
rites in India, Persia, Egypt, and Central America. For example, the sculp- 
tures on the ancient Irish Crosses represent the Mermaid, or Fish-god, corre- 
sponding with Vishnu of India, the Oannes of Babylon, and the Dagan of 
Janaan. On the Cross at Kells the fish is represented as an object of worship. 
These sculptures are all beautifully pictured on the plates of O’Neill’s ‘ Irish 
Crosses.” The Yule Log, the Palm-tree, and other things associated with 
Christian mysteries, are also found on those stone crosses, which the author 
believes to have been the remains of a heathen worship that prevailed here 
before Christianity was introduced. The round towers, stone crosses, and 
other ancient monuments were generally destroyed wherever the English settlers 
had complete control. Glendalough, which was under Irish chiefs down to 
the sixteenth century, contains a great number of specimens, although its eccle- 
siastical establishments were in ruins in the twelfth century. St. Kevin, 
himself, it seems, was a heathen god, Cuan, who had also a temple in the Island 
of Aran. He was baptised by St. Cronan (Cronos the Centaur) and ordained 
by St. Lugidus (Luan the Moon). He was brother to St. Dagan (the Fish- 
god). St. Kevin’s Bed, too, was heathen, and had its mystic meaning.—(P. 463.) 

It is useless, in my limited space, to attempt giving details of such matters, 
which will be best understood by consulting Mr. Keane’s volume itself, and 
attentively examining the beautiful engravings by which it is copiously 
illustrated. But my readers will expect to learn something of the people who 
left behind them these wonderfully perfect and enduring works of art. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Keane they were the Curnires, the race who founded the Scythian 
Empire, and had ruled in the East from Nimrod to Abraham. They were 
noticed by classic authors as Giants, Titans, Centaurs, Cyclopeans, Phoenicians, 
Scuthi, Hyperboreans, Iberians, Indis, Ethiopians, Demons, and Shepherds or 
Shepherd Kings. They were men of gigantic stature, and great intellectual 
powers, especially distinguished by their skill in architecture and other arts. 
They built the Tower of Babal. After that there was a schism and a war 
called ‘‘the War of the Sexes,”—one party worshipping Nature as the Great 
Father, the other as the Great Mother,as supreme. The Cuthi, or Scuthis, 
hence Scotis—Scots, gave the supremacy to the Father, not excluding the 
female principle. They were defeated, however, after which they migrated in 
large masses, settling in various countries, ultimately finding their way to 
Spain, crossing the ocean to America, and also reaching Ireland, which they 
made Jnsula Sacra long before the Christian era. Wherever they settled they 
erected temples and towers in connexion with their worship, the Cyclopean ruins 
of which (sometimes found beneath a stratum of ruins belonging to another 
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race by which they were conquered and succeeded) have excited the astonish- 
ment of posterity. The Round Towers, and all such detached symbols of an 
apostate and depraved worship, were destroyed throughout the Roman Empire 
when it became Christian. But the Roman Empire never embraced Ireland. 
Probably the Irish Cuthites had nearly perished or were much weakened by 
civil war or famine, when the Celtic immigrants arrived. At all events these 
spared the Round Towers, the temples, the crosses, and stone pillars, either 
because they did not understand them, or because they believed them to be 
the works of the gods and demons. The local tradition among the Irish- 
speaking natives even at the present day is, that each tower was the work of a 
night, performed by the magic hand of the Gobban Saer, the Grand Master of 
the Cuthites Masons. Another of their demi-gods, who still lives in popular 
tradition, is Fin Mac-Cuile. There were many of those Finian heroes, from 
whom the modern Fenians derive their name. 

However unpleasant the result of this inquiry may be, the fact must be 
stated—the Round Towers, Stones, and Crosses, were connected with the 
Phallic worship, and the first gods of ‘‘the Island of Saints” were Baal, 
Budh, Moloch, Venus, Vulcan, and the rest—the Sun, the Moon, and the Host 
of Heaven. The conclusion of the whole matter, according to Mr. Keane and 
his numerous authorities, is that the Round Tower is the emblem of the Sun as 
the Source of Life, Lux generatrix—Vis omnis seminis—of God as the Generator 
and Regenerator, the symbol being called by various names in various languages. 

Sir William Wilde, in his learned and very interesting work on Lough Corrib, 


adheres to the Christian theory; but Mr. Keane confidently claims his discoveries 


as fresh proofs in favour of his own views. J. GODKIN. 


ALT-ENGLISCHE SPRACHPROBEN, nebst einem Wérterbuche, unter Mitwirkung 
von KarL GOLDBECK, herausgegeben yon EpDUARD MATZNER. Erster 
Band: Sprachproben. Erste Abtheilung: Poesie. Berlin: Weidmann. 


THREE-AND-THIRTY years ago Dr. Eduard Miatzner earned some credit as a 
scholar by a Latin essay upon the Homeric Zeus. In 1838 he showed himself 
a minute student of Greek by publishing a critical edition of the text of the 
remaining speeches ascribed to the Attic orator, Antiphon, of whom Hermogenes 
expressed a common opinion in calling him the Founder of Political Oratory. 
Dr. Matzner’s volume gave, in copious foot-notes, various readings, and suggested 
emendations of the text, and added so full a commentary that the annotation 
formed about two-thirds of the whole book. It was, in fact, the first attempt 
at a complete editing of these Orations. Even when studying the ancients, 
Dr. Matzner seems to have fastened with especial relish upon their earlier 
writers, probably because they gave most scope for the kind of critical research 
he liked. The course of philological and literary inquiry among the most 
energetic German scholars had its charm also for Dr. Matzner, and he joined 
heart and soul in the study of the origins of the chief languages of Europe, 
bringing his good classical scholarship, in the first place, to a study of the 
Romance tongues, and especially of French. In 1843 and 1845 he published, 
as a contribution to comparative grammar, the two parts of his “Syntax of 
Modern French,” a work noticeable for the use made in it of a knowledge of 
allied Romance languages and old forms of French, for explanation of the 
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manner in which sentences are now constructed. Ten years later, Dr. Matzner’s 
continued study bore fruit in a volume of Early French songs, with their 
text corrected and elucidated by parallels drawn from the old song-poetry 
of Provence, Italy, and Germany. ‘The pieces in this volume were taken from 
the “Romvart” of Heinrich Adelbert Keller, a collection of early pieces 
obtained by that eminent student of early literature from MSS. in Italian 
libraries, and published as he found them. The old transcripts were corrupt 
in many places, sometimes unintelligible, and Dr. Matzner’s purpose was to 
print about fifty songs in Early French, with critical notes, discussing not 
only their language, but their place in literature, and with a full Glossary 
appended. The Notes and Glossary form three-fourths of the work, and show 
how thoroughly the author had been studying and comparing early forms, not 
of the language only, but also of the literature of Europe. His critical faculty 
does not expend itself on words and syllables, but includes a comprehension 
and enjoyment of the spirit of the works he is interpreting. From the old 
classical tongues, through the Romance tongues, Dr. Mitzner passed to the 
study of English, and produced an English Grammar (of which the first part 
appeared in 1860) upon a scale never attempted by an English scholar. 
Matzner’s Grammar is now complete, and so is that of Professor C. Friedrich 
Koch, of which the first section appeared in 1863. Both are so good and so 
thorough that it would be unjust to make any but a deliberate and critical 
comparison between them. Having finished his Grammar, Dr. Matzner now 
proceeds to communicate the results of lis work at the sources of our language 
in a very comprehensive series of samples of old English, explained and 
illustrated. A compact body of annotation forms the lower half, or more 
than the lower half, of every page, and this is most remarkable for the 
completeness of the information it supplies. The editor looks at his subject 
from all sides. An introduction to each piece or extract tells with great fulness 
its literary history, states the source of the text printed, and accounts con- 
scientiously for every change made in the division of lines, spelling, or punc- 
tuation. The part now published gives, in 387 pages royal 8vo., only the 
specimens of Early English verse, printed in double columns in a rather 
small but clear type, with the mass of notes upon each page in smaller type, 
equally clear. Another part is to contain the specimens of Early English 
prose; and one substantial volume having thus been formed, there is to be, 
in another volume, a very thorough Dictionary of Early English. Such a dic- 
tionary has not been hitherto attempted, except very partially in Mr. Herbert 
Coleridge’s short ‘‘ Glossarial Index to the Printed Literature of the Thirteenth 
Century,” and in the very meritorious work based upon inadequate material, 
of which Herr Stratmann, another German, has recently issued the concluding 
section. 

Dr. Matzner begins his newest work in aid of a full study of Early English 
with specimens of Semi-Saxon in two sections of the ‘‘ Ormulum,” and in 611 
lines of the older text of Layamon, side by side with the same passage as 
written in the later MS. Layamon is a little the earlier in point of date, but 
Dr. Matzner, for a reason presently to be mentioned, shows a student’s good 
instinct in taking the ‘‘Ormulum” first. The work takes its name from 
its author, Brother Orm, or Ormin, a regular canon of the Augustinians ; 
that is to say, one of those men devoted to the sacred profession who 
observed what tradition held to be the rule of the founder himself, and who 
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were called “regular” in distinction from the “secular” canons, following 
the rule of certain later bishops who had re-organised the system. The 
work, when complete, was of considerable extent. Brother Orm says that 
he wrote it at the request of Brother Walter, another canon of his order, for 
the very English purpose of telling and interpreting the Bible story clearly to 
the common people. Dr. Matzner agrees with Dr. White, who produced the 
first printed edition of the ‘‘Ormulum” in 1852, in believing that Orm lived 
not long after the year 1200. In 1229 the Council of Toulouse prohibited the 
giving to the laity of any part of Scripture but the Psalter and the portions 
contained in the books of the offices of the Church. Thus we have several 
ancient versions of the Psalms. We have also this labour of Brother Orm to 
put into homely verse the Gospel of each day according to the offices of the 
Church, and then expound it metrically in a little homily useful and easy to the 
unlearned, although evidently the work of a man trained by the writings of 
Augustine, Bede, and Aelfric. Of these Homilies there is a table of contents 
that makes the number 242; but only thirty-two are in the text that has come 
down to us. That text is probably in Brother Orm’s own hand, provided by 
himself with a contrivance of spelling which insures a right pronunciation of 
short vowels and long—the consonant after a short vowel being always doubled 
—and with peculiar marks of accentuation for still further assistance of the 
reader. With the good brother’s purpose in that doubling of consonants to 
which he calls special attention, and which he desires every copyist to repeat 
faithfully, the students of language do not seem to have concerned themselves, 
and even Dr. Matzner does not inquire what it was. But there must have 
been a motive, and it hardly could have been ambition to make the work all 
the more useful to those who should study Semi-Saxon in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Doubtless Orm wished to guard against the risk of his work being made 
strange in the ears of simple countrymen, who like himself used a vocabulary 
altogether Saxon, and pronounced their words almost in the old native way. 
Among the readers of the day were many Norman bred or but half Saxon, or 
who were more familiar with the speech of towns through which the blending 
of the new material with the old language was taking place. Let any pious 
man among these seek to instruct the rustic folk of the North country, for 
whom the ‘‘Ormulum” was written, by reciting to them one of these rhymed 
Gospels with its appended Homily, and he had only to follow the guide fur- 
nished for that purpose to enable the good words to go straight home in familiar 
accents to their hearts. To us the present use of his device is obvious: had it 
been contrived for the purpose it could not serve better to qualify his writing 
in every way for the first place in a list of specimens like that presented to us 
now by Dr. Mitzner. He is thusenabled to begin his study of the English of 
the first period after that which is technically called Anglo-Saxon with speci- 
mens giving, on the most trustworthy contemporary authority, some special 
instruction in the right pronouncing of the words. Accident has, indeed, 
given a peculiar educational value to each of these two earliest examples of the 
modifications through which English of the literary ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon ” period 
passed into English of the present day. The ‘‘Ormulum” includes a special 
lesson on pronunciation. Layamon’s ‘“ Brut” includes a special lesson on the 
way Time worked at the old language. For there are two copies of the 
‘* Brut,” one made about a couple of generations later than the other. Dr. 
Matzner prints in parallel columns the same passage according to the two 
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versions, and at once we see how the predominance of Southern tendencies, 
established by the locality of the court and other influences, was already 
transforming the diphthongs and broad vowels into o and e ; attaining at last to 
so uniform a representation of all kinds of vowel inflections by the letter e, that 
the language became surcharged with words ending in that letter, which thus 
ceased to be distinctive of inflection, and was, therefore, in most cases expunged. 
Take, for example, the two forms of the sentence: ‘‘ These were the first men 
that ever came here, but they were heathen.”’ The elder form has it,— 
“ This weoren tha foereste men 


That avere here comen 
Ah heo weore hethene.”’ 


The later form runs thus :— 


‘“¢ Thes weren the faireste men 
That evere come here 
Ac hii weren hethene.” 


Dr. Matzner appears to have omitted to point out such a tendency in the notes 
to this particular specimen, but it cannot have escaped his notice, and no 
doubt he duly deals with it in some part of the great body of his annotation, 
which it would be the work of weeks or months rather than days to study 
through. The noticeable fact is, that if one had artfully contrived how to 
begin a series of ‘‘Sprachproben” in an instructive way, one could hardly 
invent anything better than that the twe famous pieces of Semi-Saxon which 
naturally come first should have for the convenience of students just those 


special qualities which are attached by accident to Layamon’s “ Brut” and to ~ 


the “‘ Ormulum.” 

These works are very Saxon in vocabulary, containing little of that Romanceele- 
ment which, when it occurs, Dr. Matzner is, by his previous studies, so peculiarly 
well qualified to interpret. The same freedom from Romance words characterises 
Master Nicholas of Guilford’s report of the contest between the Owl and Night- 
ingale. In its 1,792 verses there are only about twenty words clearly derived 
from the old French. Toa specimen of this Dr. Matzner adds similar samples 
of the language in specimens of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, and 
‘In Manus Tuas,” as rhymed in the English of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. These he takes from Messrs. Wright and Halliwell’s ‘“ Reliquic 
Antique,” a collection which he also draws upon for other interesting speci- 
mens. From the same source, for example, he takes the Bestiary, which, after 
describing in rhyme the nature of each beast, idealises each description into a 
spiritual “‘ significacio.” It was an old device. In Anglo-Saxon poems the 
like had been done for the Panther as an allegory of Christ, and the Whale as an 
allegory of the Devil. The Bestiary here given was from the Latin, but with 
an expansion of the spiritual allegory. Next follows Dr. Matzner’s study of a 
piece of the version of the story of Genesis and Exodus, which has been edited 
by Mr. Richard Morris for the Early English Text Society. It is one of a class 
of poems nobly descended from the Paraphrase of Cedmon, who began so 
worthily twelve hundred years ago the strain of earnest song which from that 
time until now has never ceased out of this land, and even in the most frivolous 
days of the Restoration was upborne by the genius of Milton. One cannot 
glance over a book like this without feeling how true and sound a block of 
English thought it represents. As lateas the year 1360, when Wiclif had begun 
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his work of translation, the Psalter was the only sacred book actually translated 
for the people into English later than the purely Anglo-Saxon time. But here 
is Brother Orm telling all that he may to the simple, easily and pleasantly ; 
Layamon stirri g the hearts of untaught country-folks with legends and stories 
of their native land; Robert of Gloucester, and Robert of Brunne, following 
the same example, holding their wit in trust, ‘‘ not for the lered but for the 
lewed;”’ and a practical and homely body of religious literature addressed to 
the ears of the many, represented in this volume by the poem of Genesis and 
- Exodus; by the Debate of the Body and the Soul, a form of poem also popular 
in Anglo-Saxon times; Judas; a rhymed ‘“‘ Sarmun;” a poem of the “Fifteen 
Signs before the Judgment ;”’ versification of the TenCommandments; Legends 
of Saints; and that noble religious allegory by the true people’s poet of the 
fourteenth century, the ‘‘ Vision of Piers Plowman.” All this is represented 
here, with a touch of Eastern story-telling in ‘‘Dame Siriz,” the tale of the 
old woman and the weeping dog, of Petrus Alphonsus, and the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum.” The fable is here, too, of the Fox who saved himself from 
drowning at the Wolf’s expense. There is one of Mr. Wright’s specimens of 
Early Popular Science, and the playful jest upon monastic self-indulgence in 
the ‘‘ Land of Cockaygne,”’ where— 
“ Ther is a wel fair abbei 

Of white monkes and of grei. 

Ther beth bowris and halles, 

Al of pasteiis beth the walles, 

Of fleis, of fisse, and sich met, 

The likfullest that man mai et.” 


Well-chosen fragments are here, too, of the early romances—‘‘ King Horn,” 
‘‘ Sir Tristrem,” and ‘‘ King Alexander.” There are specimens of the Metrical 
Homilies ; of the ‘‘ Proverbs of Hendying, the Son of Marcolf;”’ of the Songs 
with which Laurence Minot, following the armies, celebrated incidents in 
the wars of Edward III. Finally, after study of ‘“‘The Vision of Piers 
Plowman,” we have from Chaucer ‘‘ The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” a piece of 
‘The Romaunt of the Rose and a Roundel;” several samples of Gower’s 
‘‘Confessio Amantis;” the scene between Noah and his Wife from the 
Towneley (or Wakefield) Mysteries; and the ninth book of Barbour’s ‘‘ Brus.” 

In the full and valuable introductions to the several specimens Dr. Matzner 
has been aided by Herr Karl Goldbeck, who will also assist in the production 
of the Early English Dictionary. Of the thoroughness of the annotation, and 
the breadth of culture made apparent in it, various examples may be drawn 
from any page. In that scrap quoted just now from the ‘* Land of Cockaygne,” 
the word “ pasties” suggests a citation of the old French and old German 
parallels to point the remark that nationality asserts itself in each case by the 
choice of dainties used for building up the abbey walls. From the same page 
may be taken an example of Dr. Matzner’s thorough way of interpreting a 
word, giving first passages in which it occurs in other books to fix its meaning, 
and then adding its derivation and relationship with words in other languages. 
‘“‘ Baret” is explained as meaning ‘ quarrel, turmoil.” Three passages from 
the ‘‘Ancren Riwle,” one from the ‘‘ Legend of Beket,” and one from the 
Towneley Mysteries, are then given to show in what contexts the word 
occurs elsewhere, and then it is connected with the old Northern form bardtta, 
pugna, zrumna, and the old French barat, barate, désordre, embarras, fraude. 
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Or, still on the same page, we may observe, in a note to the line, ‘‘ Nother 
harace, nother stode,” the convincing thoroughness with which Dr. Matzner 
decides between the conflicting spelling of a word in the transcripts of two 
recent editors :— 

“ Harace . . . . stode, collection of breeding horses and mares. . . stud, harate . . 
stode Furnto. harace . . stode Wn. Of the two synonymous substantives, the former 
cannot possibly be written harate. It occurs besides in the forms Aaras and harasse, to 
which harace is equivalent: cf. solace 172, with solas 50. The similar strokes of t andc 
are easily to be mistaken for each other in the MSS.: Ne to hurle with haras, Depos. or 
Ricu. IL., p.15. Than lopen about hem the Lombars—As wicked coltes out of haras, 
Guy or Warwick, p. 205. Yonder is an house of haras that stant be the way, Cov. 
Mysr., p. 147. Haras of horse, Equicium, Prompt. Parv., whereto Way cites from a 
MS. Equiricia, a harasse of horse. M. lat. hAaracium. fr. haras. Stode, stud: Vpona 
colte com out of stode. . . A young man, Ocrovian 795. Angl. sax. stod, armentum 
equorum.”’ 

A volume of Early English literature, unexampled in extent, thus thoroughly 
discussed and interpreted from first to last, with critical taste to leaven philologi- 
cal enthusiasm, may do us some good. Peradventure it may tempt five English- 
men of leisure to pay to the early literature of their country the attention it 
deserves. Meanwhile, let us be thankful that we have Mr. Morris’s text-book 
of ‘‘Specimens of Early English,” a piece of substantial independe nt work 
that can take and keep ground of its own in our colleges and schools, and that 
can easily be made by its author larger and more thorough when our college 
and schools shall ask for more. Henry Mor xey. 


Saint Paut. (A Poem.) . By Freperic H. Myers. London and Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. 


PorEMs on sacred themes are too much like the modern pulpit sermon, wanting 
in spiritual fervency and homely directness. They refresh severe recollections’ 
of the bondage of the pew. An exception is rare, because lyrical energy is 
rare, without which a religious poem can have no vitality. The poem, ‘ Saint 
Paul,” by Mr. Myers, is a signal exception to this melancholy rule. It isin 
the form of a monologue of the apostle, who does not preach, but meditates, 
as ‘‘in the hollow of his heart,” giving utterance in various moods to the 
intense aspiration, the fiery belief, which animated him for his work. It 
breathes throughout the spirit of St. Paul, and with a singular stately melody 
of verse. The lines are rhymed fours, alternating cleven and ten syllables: 
what we call the accent is on the first syllable of each line invariably. The 
structure of the verse is German, but we have adopted it for the last twenty 
years. The paucity of dissyllable rhymes in our tongue, and the iteration of 
participle terminations, rendered vulgar by long service, to which we are reduced, 
make it objectionable, unless when a peculiar effect of music is required to suit 
a grave subject. German, on the other hand, is redundant in dissyllables, and 
rich in rhymes for them. German verse falls naturally into hendecasyllable 
lines, whether rhymed or not; but when these recur closely, as in German 
dramatic verse, they are sleepy to my ear. The five-feet iambic line nods, and 
the alternating rhymed lines should have, I think, a wakeful regular emphasis 
on the opening syllable, commencing either with a trochee or the dactyl foot, 
which Mr. Myers has used with remarkable skill, and a dignity unwavering 
to the end. The following lines will show that he is a master of the form of 
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verse he has chosen, and what fulness of poetic expression he can throw into 
it. They aro printed as it pleases him to have them :— 
‘She as one wild, whom very stripes enharden, 
leapt many times from torture of a dream, 
shrank by the loathly olives of the garden, 
groves of a teacher, and Llyssus’ stream ; 
“then to their temple Damaris would clamber, / 
high where an idol till the dawn was done 
bright in a light and eminent in amber 
caught the serene surprises of the sun. 


“Thence the strong soul whom never power can pinion, 
Sprang with a wail into the empty air, 
thence the wide eyes upon a hushed dominion 
looked in a fierce astonishment of prayer : 


‘looked to Hymettus and the purple heather, 
looked to Peirzeus and the purple sea, 
blending of waters and of waves tovether, 
winds that were wild and waters that were frec.”’ 


The lines are, perhaps, pardonably al.iterative. The sense of beauty was doubt- 
less alive in the irresistible orator who is made to speak here. But his extreme 
cultivation and daily experience of the power of words to persuade and excite 
would not have led him into lackadaisical alliteration and mellifluous excursions, 
as in this verse :— 


“What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning, 
lovers and ladies whom their song enrols ? 

Faint to the flame which in my breast is burning, 

less than the love with which I ache for souls.” 

There is a temporary ‘‘ truce between the flesh and soul” of the Paul of the 
poet in some other lines that I might quote. Yetin the first verse of the poem 
Paul is made to say,— 

“lo with no winning words I would entice you.”’ 


This is of the right temper, but the assertion should have been better main- 
tained. As it is Paul himself who speaks, the dominant impression we have of 
him is jealously sensitive of any contrast, however slight; and when we consider 
the character of the speaker, and of the audiences he best loved to address and 
brood over, we feel that a charge of dramatic unfitness may here and there be 
founded against the poet. 
His imagery is usually just, at times noble. 
“ John, than which man a grander and a greater 
not till this day has been of woman born, 
John like some iron peak by the Creator 
fired with the red glow of the rushing morn.” 


‘*A grander and a greater:” the epithet belongs entirely to nineteenth- 
century journals, shouting praises of their favourite public men; but the image 
is splendidly characteristic and permanent. In justice to Mr. Myers, I make 


an extract of one of the shorter meditations, an example of purity in composi- 
tion as in conception :— 


“‘ Great were his fate who on the earth should linger, 
sleep for an age and stir himself again, 
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watching Thy terrible and fiery finger 
shrivel the falsehood from the souls of men. 
“Oh that thy steps among the stars would quicken! 
oh that thine ears would hear when we are dumb! 
many the hearts from which the hope shall sicken, 
many shall faint before thy kingdom come. 


“Lo, for the dawn (and wherefore wouldst thou screen it *) 
lo with what eyes, how eager and alone, 
seers for the sight have spent themselves, nor seen it, 
kings for the knowledge, and they have not known.” 

It is not a poem written for popularity in any direction. The religious world, 
which ‘‘ thrills to the tireless music of a psalm,” as psalms have been versified, 
with improvements, since the days of Sternhold and Hopkins, may be alarmed 
at the presence of poetry. Those who take Fichte’s view of Paul will find too 
much of the great convert ; and those to whom he is a beacon of will, active 
devotion, and zeal, will object that there is little evidence of the second light 
of Christian worship to be discovered in it; while the band of harmonious 
donbters will ask why an old song should be set to a modern tune. The author 
has written to please himself. I have cited what are to my taste blots in his 
work; but as one loving poetry wherever I can fiad it, and of any kind, I have 
to thank him. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


E1cuty Years or REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Louis J. Jennrncs. London: John Murray. 1868. 
THE influence and example of the United States must tell with increasing effect 
on our own political course. Under aristocratic and middle-class rule, America 
has been pointed to as a warning, and the supposed results of democratic govern- 
ment have been paraded before the English people to keep them in a Conserva- 
tive mood. But the perpetual prophecies of the failure of the American 
experiment reached their culmination in premature rejoicings over the break- 
up of the Republic in the civil war; and the emergence of the Union from that 
tremendous struggle, not only as free as ever, but incomparably stronger than 
before, has discredited our old-world theories, and produced a sudden reaction 
in favour of popular rule. Our rising politicians go to the United States to see 
the country and its institutions for themselves, Government sends a special 
commissioner to inquire into their educational system, popular assemblies 
discuss English politics in the light of American experience, and the bugbear 
of the old era seems likely to be the example of the new. At such a time a 
work like that which Mr. Jennings has attempted must be of peculiar interest 
and value. <A constitutional history of the United States, which should make 
it clearly understood what the Fathers of the Republic aime* to do, and how 
the progress of eighty years has shown their aims to be thwarted or transcended 
or fulfilled, would cast much light on questions which are rising among us. 
But for such a work to be of the very highest value, it must be written rather 
in the spirit of the philosopher than in the spirit of the politician. There must 
be no attempt to draw a moral or to teach a lesson. Rival policies should be 


forgotten, and the history, whether it told for or against democracy, should be 
written with the passionless indifference of science, and left to make its own 
impression. In fact, another De Tocqueville is required for a work which, if 


fitly done, might equal in usefulness, if it did not eclipse in fame, the labour of 
the first. 
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Mr. Jennings is not another De Tocqueville. Like many men of conservative 
feeling and little faith in popular institutions, he fears that the reaction in favour 
of America may go too far. With competent knowledge of the history of the 
American Constitution, and intimate acquaintance with its present working, he 
has undertaken to compare the actual Union of to-day with the ideal Union as 
it existed in the intentions of its founders. Without minutely tracing the 
history of constitutional change, he sets the two pictures in vivid contrast, but 
always to the advantage of the Union as it was, and to the strong disadvantage 
of the Union as it is. It is impossible not to feel that Mr. Jennings falls far 
short of the impartiality he professes. He may have ‘‘no favourite theory 
which he wished to enforce by the example of America,” but he felt a strong 
dislike and distrust when he was in contact with American institutions, and 
that feeling has unconsciously influenced his judgment. Philosophy is of no 
country, but Mr. Jennings is an Englishman of aristocratic tastes, and as he 
writes as such he can scarcely be called a political philosopher. Yet there is 
evidence all through the book, but particularly in its earlier chapters, that Mr. 
Jennings has tried to be impartial. His accounts of the theory of the Govern- 
ment, of the relation of the States to the Union, of the Executive and Legisla- 
ture, and particularly those of the ecclesiastical and educational policies of the 
Union, are all extremely valuable ; and even his criticisms on the present state 
of politics are instructive to those who are more familiar with the other side of 
the questions he treats. He is just to the motives and sacrifices of the people 
in the civil war, and gives a good account of the results of that war in closing 
for ever some of the open questions of the past. His account of the struggle 
between the President and Congress is meant to be fair to both sides, but no 
hint is given that Mr. Johnson’s plan of reconstruction would have made every 
million of Southern whites equal in power to a million and a half of their 
Northern conquerors. Mr. Jennings seems, indeed, to have been ignorant of 
the existence of this inequality. Reciting (pp. 69-70) the provision of the Con- 
stitution that ‘‘to the whole number of free persons in each State, three-fifths 
of all other persons, excluding Indians not taxed, should be added, and repre- 
sentatives divided according to the population, not more than one representative 
being allowed for every 30,000 persons,” he adds:—‘*On May 29, 1850, this 
plan was abolished, and it was provided that after March, 1853, the House of 
Representatives should be composed of 233 members,” &c. There are two 
errors here—one of actual statement and one of implication. The plan pro- 
vided in the Constitution was not abolished—the Act of 1850 merely made a 
redistribution of representatives in accordance with its provisions. Nor does 
the House consist of 233 members. An Act of March 4, 1862, which Mr. 
Jennings has overlooked, raises the number to 241 by giving another repre- 
sentative each to the States of Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Of these 241 members the North 
had 156 and the seceding States 85 before the abolition of slavery. That abo- 
lition, by raising ‘‘ other persons,” as the slaves are called in the Constitution, 
to ‘‘free persons,” so far increased the claim of the South for representatives 
that under Mr. Johnson’s plans the Northern representation would have been 
reduced to 147 and the Southern increased to 94. The Constitutional Amendment 
proposed by Congress, which excluded male persons who were not allowed to 
vote from the population basis, reduced the Southern representation to 70 and 

ncreased that of the North to 171, taking awuay the factitions advantage slavery 
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had given the Southern whites, and forcing them either to give the freedmen 
the suffrage, or to resign the power which the Constitution would have put into 
their hands in the freedmen’s name. It was around this question that the 
battle of 1866 was waged. The South would not resign its unfair advantage, 
and the North would grant it nothing till it did so; hence the rejection of the 
Constitutional Amendment by every Southern State, and the severer measures 
to which Congress resorted in the spring of the present year. Mr. Jennings’s 
book does not contain a hint of this difficulty. He writes about the quarrel, 
but omits the chief subject of dispute. 

There are some other matters which show that Mr. Jennings, whose “ daily 
duties called him into close intercourse with some of the most active public 
men of the country,” saw things from the point of view of the present Execu- 
tive, and not from that of Congress. In a note to page 52 he says of the effect 
of the Tenure of Office Act of 1867—‘‘ During the recess of Congress a man 
proved to be guilty of theft or forgery may be in a public office, and the Pre- 
sident be powerless to remove him until the Senate meet.” But the Act specially 
provides for such cases by giving the President the power of suspension, and 
by discontinuing the salary of officials during suspension. Such suspension 
amounts, therefore, to temporary removal, which becomes permanent on re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Senate. But it is in his comments on the Consti- 
tution that Mr. Jennings most clearly shows the influence of official commu- 
nications which have certainly corrupted his good judgment. On page 100 he 
takes De Tocqueville to task for declaring that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are universally respected. He says—‘‘ So far from this being the case, 
we find that the people practically compel the Supreme Court to apply laws 
which it has pronounced unconstitutional. The Legislature first passes such 
laws, the people support the Legislature, and the Government is obliged to see 
that the laws are carried into execution. The Supreme Court simply sits upon 
the bench uttering protests which no one heeds, while the unconstitutional 
measures are being enforced out of doors.” But no particle of proof of these 
assertions is offered—nor can any be given. Mr. Jennings has indeed cited 
the case of Lambdin v. Milligan, in which the Supreme Court decided that 
military tribunals were unlawful in time of peace; but as he cannot say that 
the decision of the Court was overruled in the case of the person to whom it 
extended its protection, he reminds us that military tribunals were established 
in the South where Congress had declared that there was no peace. The case 
of the Missouri test oath only decided that such oaths were inapplicable in the 
loyal States; Mr. Jennings says that decision was violated by their application 
in the disloyal States. Mr. Jennings’s lamentations over an infringed and dis- 
regarded Constitution all arise, as Mr. Johnson’s do, out of the course which 
Congress has taken toward the Southern States. Because the Constitution did 
not provide penalties for its own infraction, all penalties inflicted for an attempt 
to destroy it are unconstitutional. Ten States may make war against it, but 
so soon as they are defeated they resume all their rights.’ This is the view of 
Mr. Johnson and the South, and Mr. Jennings does not perceive its falseness, 
He overlooks the distinction between rights and duties, and cannot see that 
States, like citizens, forfeit their rights under a Constitution when they are only 
compelled by irresistible force to discharge its duties. The South rushed from 
the political partnership with its sister States, and tore up the deed. Defeated 
in its endeavour to set up for itself, it claims to come back at once with all its 
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old privileges and rights. The North looks upon the seceders as outside the con- 
ditions of the agreement, and to be restored only on terms it has the right and 
the power to dictate ; and the attempt to dictate terms and to obtain guarantees 
is the violation of the Constitution about which Mr. Johnson vapours at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Jennings writes in tones of lofty reprobation here. 

It would be easy, if space permitted, to show that the present crisis, so far 
from weakening the Constitution, will render it stronger than before. It simply 
settles, and settles for ever, some extra-constitutional questions, and leaves 
Congress, instead of the President, in possession of that debateable ground 
which the Constitution leaves for either to occupy. But it is impossible not to 
feel that Mr. Jennings has an eye to English politics in many of his comments 
on American affairs. Indeed, his political bias occasionally leads him into 
great injustice. He quotes from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s essay in ‘‘ Essays on 
Reform ” the following words: ‘‘ Such a combination of class against class as 
that with which we are afflicted would be an absurdity when all alike are in 
possession of political power, and at liberty to promote and defend their own 
interests by political means.” His comment is, ‘‘ These representations are pro- 
bably not intended to convey the truth about America, so much as to serve 
certain party purposes in England. On no other ground can their extraordinary 
incorrectness be explained.” Now even if this extraordinary incorrectness were 
proved—which is not done by merely saying, as Mr. Jennings does, that there 
is a discontented class in the United States—the charge of base and dishonour- 
able motives for making the assertion is unpardonable. It might do in an un- 
scrupulous newspaper, but it disgraces Mr. Jennings’s book. Nor is it theonly 
blemish of the kind. Mr. W. E. Forster said in a speech at Bradford that even 
in New England the law enforcing attendance at school is a dead letter; Mr. 
Jennings adds, ‘‘ And no one knew enough of the facts to contradict him. It is 
thus that the Government and the institutions of America are conveniently 
adapted to the views of speculative politicians.” Turning to the report of the 
Rey. J. Fraser, on the Common School system of the United States, which was 
presented to Parliament shortly before Mr. Forster spoke, I find (on pp. 36, 37, 

38, and 39) the law of Massachusetts on compulsory attendance at school quoted 
at length with the following remark: ‘‘ The law, as will be observed, is emphatic 
enough, but I believe that its provisions are nearly, if not quite, inoperative. 
Public sentiment, so omnipotent in America, is not with it, and it stands, there- 
fore, almost a dead letter upon the statute books.” Mr. Fraser gives detailed 
proofs of his assertion ; Mr. Jennings can only support his sneer at Mr. Forster 
by an example or two from the city of Boston. This political bias, coupled 
with a tendency to draw general inferences from too few particulars, is the 
weakness of Mr. Jennings. He believes that men who arrive at opposite con- 
clusions to his own are persons ‘‘ who have special purposes to serve in pro- 
ducing social disturbances, and who blindly praise what they have never seen, 
and ignorantly admire what they do not understand.” Apart from such 
blemishes Mr. Jennings has made a valuable addition to political literature. 
His book is so good that one wishes it were better. He has forcibly and often 
correctly pointed out the weak side of American institutions, though he has 
sometimes blindly expressed disparagement, and is not altogether in a position 
to complain that in the representations which are made respecting them, “the 


Government and institutions of America are conveniently adapted to the 
views of speculative politicians.” 


P. W. CLAYDEN. 








